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come,” replied I, “ that is a good joke. 


‘auken in thinking yourself any other body. 
snow, whom do you suppose yourself to be ?” 


bm ther for the day. 
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THE GENERAL FACE. 

ly the course of a trip through Normandy, I had oc- 
jon to spend a night on the top of the diligence, 
here two or three unfortunate mortals besides myself 
cooped up in a small space with our knees knock- 
bg against our chins, in that state of peculiar agony 
hich—which attends the being on the top of a dili- 
nce. To sleep in such a posture would have defied 
courier at the end of a three-days’ ride. To converse 
equally impossible: we could rather have cut 

wch other’s throats for an additional inch of room. 
s morning dawned and sent a little light into our 
, [thought I discerned the features of an old friend 
posite to me, and, being always glad, when far from 
hme, to encounter any one I know, I held out my 
hand in a kind of rapture, exclaiming, “‘ Williams, 
ny good fellow, how d’ye do ?—to think of meeting you 
here, and sitting for a whole night beside you without 
knowing it!” How was I shocked when he whom I 
hought my friend cast upon me a bewildered gaze, in 
hich there was not one spark of recognition, and, 
instead of speaking, only shrunk up into still less bulk 
than before! ‘“ Why, why,” said I, “ what is the 


uimeaning of this? Are you ill, Williams?” “ Ah,” 


groaned out the apparently wretched man, “ my name 
isnot Williams. You have mistaken me (this in a 
tone of bitter misery) for somebody else.” ‘ Come, 
Could n’t I 
know Jack Williams, think you, among a thousand ? 
My friend, my college chum. It is you who are mis- 
Pray, 


To this there was no answer, and I began to suspect 
that my friend’s reason was affected. Resolved to try 
the soothing system, I laid my hand affectionately on 
his knee, and began to address him in a gentle tone ; 


@ but he only shrunk the closer and closer into himself, 


and seemed the more resolved to maintain silence. 
His conduct surprised me beyond measure ; but there 
vas no help for it—so I gave up the attempt, and left 
him to his own meditations, which seemed of no en- 
viable kind. : 

When we alighted at Rouen, I found that Wil- 
liams, as I still thought him, was to proceed no far- 
He was in reality ill, and required 
medical aid. Having designed to spend a day at 
Rouen, I deemed it my duty, as his friend, to make 
up to him once more, and place myself at his service. 
It was in the saloon of our hotel that I addressed him 
for this purpose. I had scarcely uttered the words 
when I perceived that he really was not Williams, 
though certainly, in general outline, as well as parti- 
cular features, no twins could have been more like 
each other. I then apologised, and said, that, though 
deceived as to his identity, I should nevertheless be 
glad to render him all the service in my power dur- 
ing our stay in the same place. He had interested 
me, I said, by his likeness to my friend; and as he 
was at least my fellow-countryman, and undergoing 
personal distress, it was proper that I should make 
him this proposal, The supposed Williams seemed 
pleased by my address, and answered that he should 
be happy to have my company in his room, which he 
designed to keep for the day, though rather, he said, 
with a view to recruit from the pains of the imperial, 
as that horrid receptacle on the roof of the diligence is 
talled—to which he had been condemned by the want 
of an inside place—than from any positive malady. 

In the course of the forenoon, which we spent to- 
gether, I found my new friend to be a person of much 
intelligence and vivacity, but afflicted with a slight 
Nervous affection, which gave an occasional incohe- 
tence to his discourse. After sitting a couple of hours, 


4 


he felt himself so much refreshed as to be able to walk 
out, We therefore took a stroll through the town, 
and for a mile or two into the country. On our re- 
turn, we dined together, and, when the tablecloth 
was removed, sat down by a pleasant fire to a bottle 
of delicious Burgundy. By this time our intimacy 
had become almost as great as any that ever subsisted 
between Williams and me; and we began to speak 
with freedom of each other's position in life, prospects, 
and so forth, During the progress of the second 
bottle, my companion adverted to the rudeness with 
which he had treated me that morning in the dili- 
gence. ‘“ The truth is,” said he, “‘ you addressed me 
in such amanner as precluded a civil answer.” ‘ In- 
deed !” I exclaimed ; “I was not aware of any thing 
either in my words or manner of speech that could 
give offence.” “You nevertheless,” continued he, “ac- 
costed me in almost the only manner in which you were 
likely to give me uneasiness—you mistook me for an- 
other person.” ‘ Really,” I rejoined, “ this is very 
strange. To mistake one person for another is not at 
all uncommon; and where it is not done through 
design, I cannot see how offence should arise.” 

“Tf you will listen,” said he, “ to a few particulars 
of my past life, you will learn how I have come to 
regard such a mistake as a grievance. You must un- 
derstand that I have had the misfortune to be born 
with a general face. I am so unlucky as to resemble 
a great many other people, and to be often mistaken 
for them, At school, where I was the most inoffen- 
sive of all possible boys, I was oftener than once way- 
laid, and beaten almost to death, by ‘ big brothers’ 
whom my companions had engaged to avenge the 
wrongs they had suffered from some overbearing class- 
mate. AsI grew older, my peculiar inconveniency of 
visage produced, perhaps, fewer physical distresses ; but 
there was no diminution of mentalannoyance. There 
was no end to the absurd mistakes of which I became 
the subject. One day I encountered, in the street, a 
gentleman with whom I had established a slight inti- 
macy at a recent party. We drew up, shook hands, 
and conversed on miscellaneous topics for some mi- 
nutes, At last, when I made a move to go, ‘ Oh,’ 
says he, ‘I was sorry to hear you had made such a 
heavy loss with that rascal Bale, who ran off the 
other day. Is it true you had lent him two hundred?’ 
On my informing him that he was alluding to a mat- 
ter of which I was ignorant, he looked curiously at 
me for a moment, as if my features had suddenly be- 
come the subject of some peculiar speculation going 
on within his mind. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘our friend 
Dixon told me all about it.” ‘I have no friend of that 
name,’ says I. ‘Have n't you?’ sayshe. ‘Why, 
whom do you take me for?’ says I. ‘Ah,’ says he, 
‘are n’t you Dobson?’ ‘Glad to say,’ replied your 
humble servant, ‘that I am not that unfortunate in- 
dividual—good morning to you ;’ and I left him ina 
quandary, from which I am very sure he would not 
awaken for five minutes. 

On another occasion, I met a gentleman of whose 
acquaintance I enjoyed even a smaller share than of 
the last. We had in fact been on distant nodding 
terms some three years before; but having been ab- 
sent for the most of that time from town, I had a no- 
tion that it was broken off. However, he advanced 
with a face full of friendly meaning, shook me by the 
hand, and asked how I did. This was more, of 
course, than I expected ; but I thought he might wish 
to say something kind on my return to town, and 
therefore took it in good part. He had scarcely uttered 
his ‘ how d’ye do,’ when suddenly a new light seemed 
to break upon him, ‘ Ah,’ says he, ‘ I beg your par- 
don—I fear I am not acquainted with you—you are 


not—beg pardon—good bye.’ And then, as if satisfied 
that he was wrong, he rushed off, leaving me with my 
own word of salutation frozen upon my lips. Next day 
he sent me a note, stating that he had subsequently 
recollected who I really was, and now begged to apo- 
logise for his abrupt behaviour, which, he said, was 
owing to the confusion produced by the surprise at 
finding me different from the individual he originally 
took me for, 

To be mistaken by one gentleman for another after 
this manner, was perhaps no great hardship, if it had 
not occurred so frequently. But what will you say to 
being stopped by plain-looking men, with queries as 
to the health of Mrs Higginbotham, and the last quo- 
tations of tallow, or to being arrested, as I once was, 
for the debts of other people, and obliged, before the 
mistake could be explained, to spend the night in a 
sponging-house ? One day, when engaged in an an- 
tiquarian tour of the east of London, I was assailed 
by a cabman as one who had bilked him about a month 
before of his fare. The fellow dismounted, and com- 
ing up to me with a threatening expression of face, 
swore I should not escape him now, till I had given 
him ‘ that ’ere eighteenpence as I had cheated him out 
ov in the Borough.’ It was in vain that I repelled the 
charge with indignation, and protested that he mistook 
hisman. The crowd, who quickly gathered arcund 
us, too evidently sided with the claimant, and I was 
forced to pay the wretch his demand, to escape the 
consequences of a plebeian sense of offended justice. 
Not long after this incident, my application for lodg- 
ings in a west-end hotel was respectfully rejected, from 
a resemblance I bore to a distinguished sharper, whe 
for some time had been exercising his ingenuity in 
imposing upon the keepers of such houses. In short, 
during a brief sojourn in London, there was hardly 
any sort of person I was not mistaken for. In the 
same day I was hailed by an old lady from her carriage 
as the Marl of Arranton, and turned out of a coffee- 
room as Dando the ichthyophogist. 

Nor has change of scene been of any avail in pro- 
tecting me from these annoyances. In smaller towns, 
I am not mistaken for so great a variety of persons; 
but there are always one, two, or three particular in- 
dividuals, in proportion to the population of the place, 
whom I am supposed to resemble—the rate being about 
one for every eight thousand inhabitants, ence, 
when I used to take up my residence in any town, I 
had only to ascertain the amount of the population by 
the last census, and to divide it by eight thousand, in 
order to ascertain the number of persons whom I 
should probably be mistaken for in that locality. There 
is, however, another element in the question, In some 
places, the kind of persons for whom I am mistaken 
is not so agreeable as in others, Thus, in Cheltenham, 
which I preferred to Bath for its smaller population, 
I found things upon the whole less agreeable than in 
that city. In Bath, the individuals whom I resembled, 
though more numerous, were in general persons of re- 
spectable character ; but in Cheltenham, though only 
three in number (the population in 1831 being some- 
where above twenty-two thousand), one of them was 
a bailiff and another a ‘ leg,’ so that the balance 
was after all in favour of Bath. I was residing in that 
city for the alleviation of a heavy legacy left me by 
an uncle, when the most distressing of all my accidents 
took place. 

Ata ball given by a distinguished lady of my ac- 
quaintance, my eyes were fascinated, about the middle 
of the festivity, by the entrance of a young lady, the 
most angelically beautiful I had ever beheld. She was 
under the conduct of a maiden aunt, in whom I recog- 
nised, or thought I recognised, a gentlewoman to 
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whom I had been introduced some.years before in 
fon qn, ‘The two assumed their seats together near 
Tok of, the room, and I did not allow long time 
to elapse before advancing to pay my compliments to 
Miss rlie. On ving me, rose with 
lity, and met me with an expression of kindness 
which, I must confess, I was not prepared; but as 
I wished to be on as good terms as possible with the 
friend of so beautiful a creature, I did not think it 
to ask any explanation. Before entirely 
recovering from my surprise, [ found myself, I cannot 
tell how, seated very comfortably between the two 
ladies, the younger of whom appeared to be only pre- 
vented by the trained stiffness of young-lady manners, 
from treating me as graciously as her aunt. We 
talked for some time of miscellaneous matters; but 
while my tongue was thus employed, my soul was 
drinking in sweet and intoxicating dra of love 
from the eyes which beamed beside me. In due time, 
I requested the honour of Miss Caroline’s hand to a 
rille, and, after a momentary pause, during which 
ladies exchanged glances, 1 was accepted. We 
danced the whole evening, during which my i 
made such rapid advances, that, at the conclusion, 
when I had handed the egorable creature into her 
carriage, my soul seemed to mount behind the vehicle 
as postilion, and roll off with it into the darkness, 
leaving me without or i Imost 
without the sense of that identity which had been the 
source of so many troubles, 

Here, my friend, I would break off nar- 
rative—for the sequel is but a tale of misery. Suffice 
it to say, that, in a forenoon conversation next day, 
the elder lady and I came to a mutual understanding, 
from which it appeared that we had been alike mistaken 
—she supposing me to be a young gentleman whose 
friends had made overtures on his account for her niece, 
while I was equally wrong in supposing her tobe the gen- 
tlewoman introduced to me in London. No sooner was 
this explanation made, than I perceived from the man- 
ner of the aunt that I was no longer a welcome visitor, 
and accordingly found it necessary to make my bow. 
The agony with which I performed this ceremony, 
while to all the ae of my manner the aunt 
ie nye acold bow, and the young lady a very 
unflattering smile, I leave you to imagine, It can- 
not be described. 

Since then, I have sought to distinguish myself as 
no man ever sought before. I have put on whiskers 
out-Pandouring all whiskered Pandours. I have worn 

taloons of the fashion of the year of grace 1808. 
have also flown from town to town, in the hope of 
finding some one, tolerable on other accounts, and in 
which I should be allowed to be myself. But all in 
vain, At length, driven in my native country into a 
state of alarming nervousness, I have resolved to try 
my face abroad, in the hope thet, being there a fo- 
reigner, I should run no chance of being taken for any 
other body. You see me now in the third day of my ex- 
periment, and may conceive sufficient reasons for my 
ling so much annoyed this morning by the manner of 
our first address. You have proved to me, that, if 
aim to escape from my troubles on the Continent, I 
must shun all the places haunted by Englishmen—in 
other words, I must bury myself in some wilderness, 
sacred from the approach of strangers, if any such is 
to be found.” 

Here my friend concluded his singular tale, which 
suggested to me, that, if a new pleasure be impossi 
in this world, there may at least be a new misery. 


THE HANSE TOWNS. 
In the obscure history of the middle ages, the con- 
dition of the northern nations of Europe is subject 
rather of conjecture than of certainty, The barbaric 
hordes of Germany and Scandinavia were known only 
to the other nations of Europe by the uncouth names 
under which they burst upon and desolated the fair 
provinces of the Roman empire, and carried destruc- 
tion to the arts and monuments of civilisation. It 
was not until the age of Charlemagne, that Saxony 
was pierced to the southern shores of the Baltic, when 
the people were found in the rudest state, no trace of a 
town or fortification being visible. Hamburg was 
founded by that oan conqueror in the year 811, 
for the purpose of keeping the uncultivated neigh- 
bourhood in some degree of awe. From the ninth 
till the twelfth century, and in the midst of barbar- 
ous broils, other towns and cities came into exist- 
ence on the Elbe, as weil as on the Rhine and 
sea-coast of the Netherlands, But the Pagan Selavi 
still occupied the northern parts of Germany, since 
known by the names of the Circles of Upper and 
Lower Saxony, and iy harassed the inhabi- 
tants of the towns. more than ence sacked and 
destroyed tiamburg, and their ferocious minds reso- 
lutely refused to acknowledge the mild truths of Chris- 
tianity. In the twelfth a tremendous.effort 
was made by the Saxons and r duke, Henry the 
Lion, to get rid of these turbulent idolators ; and in the 
end they were almost entirely extirpated, such of them 
as remained being sold for slaves; whence the deriva- 
tion of the word sdave in all European dialects. In or- 
der to repeople the country, great numbers of Hollan- 
ders, Brabanters, Zealanders, and Flemings, were 
brought into Saxony, and by then were founded Lu- 
bec, Wismar, and other towns on the shores of the 
Baltic, which rapidly grew up and increased into ex- 
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tensive cities, opening and extending their inter- 
course with countries, which hitherto 
had had little communication with these parts. These 
events occurred in 1160, and the change was exceed- 
ingly grateful to the Christian inhabitants. 

t was now that commerce began to be cultivated 
by the people of Germany. Bremen was already a 
very considerable city, and was powerful enough to 
give assistance to the Emperor Henry IV., in his ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, and to aid Alphonso of 
Castile in driving the Moors from the city of Lisbon. 
The ships of Bremen also navigated the Baltic, and 
in the twelfth century they discovered Livonia, and 

and colonised Riga. But Lubec soon beeame 
the most famous commercial mart of the north ef Ger- 
many, and obtained the honourable title of a free Ca- 
sarean or imperial city, The destruction by the Danes 
and Swedes of the two mercantile Pagan cities of Julin 
and Winet, was of assistance to the rising ports 
of Lubec, Rostock, Wismar, and others on the Baltic, 
since the merchants from the two destroyed cities 
flocked to them as sanctuaries, and brought with them 
wealth and experience. The dreadful example of the 
destruction of these places first suggested to the mer- 
chants of Lubec the advantage of an union or confe- 
amongst the commercial cities on the Baltic, 
to repel the piratical incursions of the Danes, and to 
defend their trade from the corsairs which infested that 
sea. From this circumstance commenced the Han- 
seatic League, which in after times occupied so distin- 
ished a place, not only in the annals of commerce, 
Fut in the history of nations. The towns which en- 
tered into a connection with each other, occupying 
situations on the shore of the Baltic, were Lubec, Wis- 
mar, Rostock, Straelsund, Grypeswald, Auclam, Stet- 
tin, Colberg, Stolpe, Danzig, Elbing, and Kinigsberg. 
The date of their coalition is believed to have been 
towards the close of the twelfth century. 

The meaning of the word “ Hanse” in the old Teu- 
tonic dialect signifies an alliance or a confederacy, and 
it is used in this sense by our English kings in some 
very old charters. One of the first rules laid down 
by the confederates of the Hanse, was, that no town 
should be admitted to the league that was not situated 
on the sea, or some navigable river. A more impor- 
tant rule was, not to include in their fraternity any 
city which did not keep the keys of its own gates, 
and did not moreover exercise civil jurisdiction within 
itself. Yet it was admitted that in other respects 
they might acknowledge some superior lord or prince, 
and upon this principle they admitted many cities in 
the Netherlands and other countries of Europe, to 
which cities their own princes were bound by oaths 
and charters to preserve their privileges entire. The 
Hanse towns were not less prudent in their choice of 
a protector, than in most other steps they took for the 
advancement of their common interests. As they could 
not safely elect a protector who was not a member of 
the German empire, they thought it prudent to pitch 
on one whose government, like their own, was free or 
republican, and not too powerful to overturn their 
commercial system. ‘They therefore pitched upon 
the Great Master and Knights of the Teutonic order 
settled in Prussia, The union between two such dif- 
ferent institutions remained unbroken for above three 
centuries, and indeed continued until the dispossession 
of the knights from their territories in 1525, At dif- 
ferent intervals the protectorate of the Hanseatic con- 
federacy was aspired to by the kings of Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, France, and Spain ; but they would 
never permit of any other but that they had originally 


Upon such wise and admirable principles was the 
league of the Hanse towns formed, and so beneficial 
were the results which sprang from it, that all the 
trading cities of eminence in the north of Europe has- 
tened to enrol themselves as members. In the rude 
times of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, commerce was carried on in a precarious man- 
ner, the warlike and rapacious princes looking upon 
merchants as ignoble pilferers, and as fitting objects 
of plunder ; and therefore a confederacy formed for the 
purpose of protecting trade and navigation, was sure 
to attract within its ranks associations or communities 
exposed either to the extortions of their own superior 
lords, or to the ravages of merciless pirates who beset 
every sea. As cities became endowed with peculiar 
privileges, ed voluntarily by indulgent chiefs, or 
purchased from the avarice of others, they early expe- 
rienced the benefits of intercourse with nations ; 
and the insecurity under which they carried on their 
operations, seemed to point out an union or confedera- 
tion amongst themselves, as the surest safeguard of 
their own prosperity. Thus, previous to the formation 
of the Hanseatic league, it appears that an union had 
been formed of divers cities in and near the Nether- 
lands, ef which Cologne, Bremen, and Amsterdam, 
were the chief; and from the extant from 
kings of England to the merchants of Cologne and 
others, it seems undoubted that this western or occi- 
dental league, as it has been styled, was formed at a 
much earher date, and, according to the opinion of the 
the Chronological 
Deduction of Commerce, was afterwards incorporated 
into the league of che Hanse towns, when the latter 
made such rapid strides to grandeur and importance. 
In the reign of Henry III. of England, various patents 
ted to the merchantsof Germany, andground 


was given them to erect a factory in the city of Lon- 
don, which was called the Steelyard, and also the 


Guildhalda Teutonicorum, whereby they were secyp 
in most extensive privileges, such as exporting and j 
porting their merchandise custom free. In the 
manner the Hanse towns obtained extraordinary rig} 
from the kings of France and the counts of Fland, 
as likewise from the kings of Denmark, Norway, yj 
Sweden, though these latter powers were frequent 
embroiled in war with these commercial towns, 

in a century after the formation of the league, 
the wealth and power which a successful and uninte, 
rupted commerce threw into its hands, it had attaing 
a pre-eminence and extent which no commercial gy 
federation in the history of the world seems ever J 
have surpassed, or indeed to have equalled. The &, 
scription of this wonderful confederacy, in its period 
of greatest splendour, is transmitted to us by Werde, 
hagen, from which we derive a pretty accurate knoy, 
ledge of its details, 

In 1370, the number of the confederated cities wy 
sixty-four, which was the greatest number that ey 

id annual contributions to the Each cig 
paid a yearly sum in imperial dollars to the gener 
administration ; and the respective importance of ead 
city may be judged from the amounts paid, which wit 
the names of some of the chief places, were as follow; 
—Lubec, 100; Cologne, 100 ; Bremen, 60; Hamburg, 
80; Danzig, 80; Kénigsberg, 60; Riga, 50; Reve, 
50; Munster( Westphalia), 30; Brunswick, 50; Han. 
ver, 25 ; the whole sum yearly contributed by the sixy. 
four towns being 2069 imperial dollars, for the comma 
and ordinary expenses. It was therefore only in thy 
circuit of the Baltic, and as far west as the Rhine, tha 
the actual members of the leagueranged. Besides they 
were forty-four other towns and cities, which, ranking 
as close and integral allies of the confederacy, were stil 
not entitled to be considered as Hanse towns, and dit 
not enjoy the same privileges in the great marts of 
comptoirs established for their merchandise in othe 
countries. In this latter list we find the names q 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Berlin, Brandenburg, Frankfoy 
on the Oder, Wisbuy, and Stockholm, To these tw 
lists, a third is to be added, which includes most d 
the chief trading towns of Europe, but connected with 
the Hanseatic league only as allies in commerce fer 
strengthening their mutual safety and the freedom of 
trade and navigation, and not as members of the con. 
federacy paying contributions, or subject to the lam 
passed in their general assemblies. In this third lit 
are Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bruges, Ostend, and Dun 
kirk, in the Netherlands ; Calais, Rouen, St Maloes, 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Marseilles, in 2'rance ; Se 
ville, Cadiz, and Barcelona, in Spain ; Lisbon in Por 
tugal; Leghorn, Naples, and Messina, in Italy and 
Sicily; and London in England. The distinction in 
which these different cities had reference to the league, 
has either escaped the observation of different annota 
tors upon this subject, or has not been distinctly no 
ticed by them. 

The Hanse towns, therefore, properly to be so called, 
were sixty-fourin number, and divided into four classes, 
over each of which a certain city presided. At the head 
of the first, and alsoof the whole union, was Lubec; and 
to this particular class belonged the Vandalian and 
Pomeranian towns. Cologne was head of the second 
class, which comprehended the towns in the countries 
of Cleves, Overyssel, Guelderland, and Westphalia 
Brunswick headed the third class, comprehending the 
cities of Saxony ; and Danzig presided over the fourth 
class, including the towns of Russiaand Livonia. At 
the chief city of each of these divisions, were deposited 
the records of that particular quarter ; and general as 
semblies were held once every year, in which the ordi- 
nary business of that branch of the confederacy was 
transacted by deputies from the different towns ; whilst 
all important matters affecting the general league were 
laid before the triennial meetings of the whole repre- 
sentatives of the Hanseatic confederacy held at Lubec, 
where the journals, archives, and records of the general 
union, were kept. Here questions of peace and war, 
negotiations with foreign potentates, the admission and 
the expulsion of cities, were debated and settled. 

In a on their extensive commerce, the Hanse 
towns found it necessary or expedient to select a par- 
ticular place in each country with which they radel 
to any great extent, as the mart for the exchange of 
commodities, where all their business was transacted 
relative to that particular country. Thus were four 
great factories or comptoirs established, in which their 
merchants carried on a most extensive and lucrative 
intercourse. Ist, Bruges, where they exchanged the 
commodities of the north for the products of Lidia and 
the Mediterranean, brought there by the great Italian 
republics ; 2d, London, where for many ages they had 
their Steelyard in Thames Street ; 3d, Novogored in 
Russia ; and, 4th, Bergen in Norway, where they had 
a great and ancient traflic. 

The Hanseatic league was thus elevated to a pitch 
of power and opulence much beyond many of the 
greatest potentates of Christendom, and, as an almost 
necessary consequenee, they assumed an arrogance, 
and exercised an oppression in affairs of commerce, 
which excited the indignation and enmity of the neigh- 
bouring powers. They gave laws in commercial con- 
cerns to the whole no: 
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| but too apt to make an unjust use of their power 
| for ruining the trade of any town not in their con 
| federacy. Thus they were engaged in various wats 
with the Dukes of Saxony, and of Brunswick and 
| Lunenburg, and succeeded in compelling those princes 
to seek peace upon very humiliating terms, But it 
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© secun ees with the sovereigns of Denmark and Norway that | Great Coram-street was the spot pitched upon. The | wards made his appearance, and i a surprising 
= they had their most constant and serions as house had been furnished accordingly ; two female | promoter of the conversation. Calton was a su- 
yr iy aod these protracted and unprofitable wars helped | servants and a boy engaged, and an advertisement in- perreenase beau—an old boy. He used to say of 
ry - greatly to ruin the confederacy. Various other canses | serted in the morning papers, eye, the public that | himself, that although his features were not regularly 
vay contributed to produce the declension of this celebrated | “ six individuals would meet with all the comforts of | handsome, they were striking. ‘They certainly were : 
ay, and It was looked on by the princes of Europe | a cheerful musical home, in a select private family, | it was impossible to look at his face without being for- : 
‘quent a eup and ill will, and the overbearing condnct it | residing within ten minutes’ walk of ~— where.” | cibly reminded of a chubby street-door knocker, half f 
~ 1 porsued was far from diminishing this feeling. In the | Answers out of number were received, with all sorts | lion, half monkey ; and the comparison might be ex- a2 
‘ans ti Gifferent countries, likewise, to which they traded, | of initials. The result was, that three gentlemen be- | tended to his whole character and conversation. He 
oman yative merchants gradually sprang up, and repre- | came inmates of Mrs Tibbs’s house, on terms which | had stood still while every thing else had been moving. 
en gated to their monarchs the evi! effects of the exclu- | were “ agreeable to all parties.” In went the adver- | He never originated a conversation, or started a new 
‘ oan sve privileges possessed by these foreigners. By an | tisement again, and a lady with her two daughters “ idea; but if any commonplace topic were broached, 
The, “Et act of Parliament of Edward VI. in 1552, the immu- | posed to increase—not their families, but Mrs Tibbs's. | or, to pursue the comparison, if any body lifted him “P 
to de. nities of the merchants of the Hanse were, in pursu-| “ Charming woman that Mrs Maplesone!” said | he would hammer away with surprising rapidity. He 
Werdat ance of a wise policy, abrogated ; and in a diet held | Mrs Tibbs, as she and her spouse were sitting by the | had never been married, but he was still on the look- 
te k by the states of Sweden in 1560, they suffered the | fire after breakfast, the gentlemen having gone out | out for a wife with money. He had a life interest 
“S206 some abolition of particular privileges. The imposi- | on their several avocations. ‘ Charming woman, in- | worth about 1.300 a-year—he was exceedingly vain 
ae tion of a heavy toll on the passage of the Sound was | deed !” repeated little Mrs Tibbs, more by way of so- | and selfish, He had acquired the reputation of being 
— Wall iikewise a grievous burden upon their commerce, and | liloquy than any thing else, for never thought of | the very pink of politeness; and he walked round the 
- at ever gave a helping hand to its restriction. The rise of ounce her Lachowh ¢ “and the two daughters are | Park, and up Regent Street, every day. 
bach ay England and Holland as important commercial coun- delightful We must have some fish to-day; they'll} This respectable a ne had made up his mind 
* Gener ries, invaded the monopoly so long enjoyed by this | join us at dinner for the first time.” to render himself exceedingly agreeable to Mrs Maple- 
¥ : Call yague ; and whilst the trading energies of these people |__| Mr Tibbs placed the poker at right angles with the | sone—indeed, the desire of being as amiable as pos- 
‘aa were fostered and protected by their respective govern- | fire-shovel, and essayed to speak, but recollected he | sible extended itself to the whole party; Mrs Tibbs 
7 ollow: ments, the necessity of a league, based on such princi- | had nothing to say. ‘ The young ladies,” continued | having considered it an admirable little bit of manage- : 
— plesas that of the (eal towns, became infinitely less. | Mrs Tibbs, “ have kindly volunteered to bring their | ment to represent to the gentlemen that she had some 
0: He Atthe commencement, therefore, and certainly towards | own piano.” Tibbs thought of the volunteer story, | reason to believe the ladies were fortunes, and to hint 
he A00HF the conclusion, of the sixteenth century, we may trace | but did not venture it, A bright thought struck him | to the ladies that all the gentlemen were “eligible.” 
€ SIXT the downward movement of the league, until we find | —“ It’s very likely"— saidhe. “ Pray don’t lean 1 your A little flirtation, she thought, might keep her house 
age the numerous flourishing communities which formerly | head against the paper,” interrupted Mrs Tibbs, “ and | full, without leading to any other result. Mrs Ma- 
vy in te placed their pride in appertaining to this confederacy, | don’t put your feet on the steel fender ; that’s worse.” | plesone was an as: Se of about fifty ; 
idee tha either gradually dwindling into insignificance, or with. Tibbs took his head from the paper, and his feet | shrewd, payee | and good-looking. She was amiably 
ides they drawing from their old confederates, and leaving Lu- | from the fender, and proceeded. “ It’s very likely | anxious on behalf of her daughters ; in proof whereof 
, ranking bec, Hamburg, Bremen, and Danzig, alone to represent | one of the young ladies may set her cap at young Mr | she used to remark, that she would have no objection 
Were still the faded glory of the great Hanseatic union. In | Simpson, and you know a marriage”’—— “A what!” | to marry again, if it would benefit her dear girls—she 
» and dit 1630, Danzig dehad seceded, and in the three remain- | shrieked Mrs Tibbs. Tibbs modestly repeated his | could have no other motive. The “ dear girls” them- 
Marts Of ine towns was only to be found the shadow of their | former suggestion. “ I beg you won’t mention such | selves were not at all insensible to the merits of “a 
in. other former greatness, The name is to this day maintain- | a thing,” said Mrs Tibbs. ‘“ A marriage, indeed !— | good establishment.” One of them was twenty-five, 
ee i 6d; and in the congress of 1815, which settled the state | to rob me of my boarders—no, not for the world.” the other three years younger. They had been at 
‘h ankfor of Europe, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec, are recog- Tibbs thought in his own mind that the event was | different watering-places for four seasons; they had 
these twolll visud as free Hanseatic towns, governed by their own | by no means unlikely, but as he never argued with | gambled at libraries, read books in balconies, sold at 
: aoa laws and magistrates. his wife, he put a stop to the Galena, by observing | fancy fairs, danced at assemblies, talked sentiment—in 
cted with Such is the fate which has attended the greatest and | it was “ time to go to business.” He always went at | short, — had done all that industrious girls could 
a for wsost illustrious commercial confederation which his- | ten o'clock in the morning, and returned at five in the | do—and all to no purpose. : 
tl om tory presents to us. In no communities were the | afternoon, with an exceedingly dirty face, and smell-| “ Dinner’s on the table, ma’am, if you please,” said 
mes pee benefits of commerce more eagerly sought after and | ing very mouldy. Nobody knew what he was, or | the hove who now sept for the first time, in a re- 
, “d die disseminated ; and if, in their great prosperity, they | where he went to; but Mrs Tibbs used to say with an | vived black coat of his master’s. 
r 4D ‘tH sometimes lent an ear to ambitious or haughty coun- | air of great importance, that he was engaged in the city. “Oh! Mr Calton, will you lead Mrs Maplesone ? 
iM Nee tils, the amazing good they wrought in opening out The Miss Tadenine and their accomplished parent | —thank you.”” Mr Simpson offered his arm to Miss 
“0 & vezions hitherto savage and unproductive, and, with | arrived in the course of the afternoon in a hackney | Julia; Mr Septimus Hicks eseorted the lovely Matilda; 
me - the progress of traffic, spreading the blessings of civi- | coach, and accompanied by a most astonishing number | and the procession proceeded to the dining-room. Mr 
- fer "BF jisation, and promoting intercourse amongst distant | of packages. Trunks, ey muff-boxes, pa- | Tibbs was introduced, and Mr Tibbs bobbed up and 
rod and rations, will amply compensate for failings which in- | rasols, guitar-cases, and parcels all imaginable | down to the three ladies like a figure in a Dutch clock 
ines '" 1 deed are too much allied to human nature, to demand | shapes, done up in brown paper, and fastened with | with a powerful spring in the middle of his body, and 
-g ©48%6 st our hands any severe reprobation. In their present | pins, filled the passage. Then there was such a run- | then dived rapidly into his seat at the bottom of the 
. saeal fallen state, they add one more lesson to the instructive | ning up and down with the luggage, such scampering | table, delighted to screen himself behind a soup tureen, 
BCUY NO rage of history; and whilst their former renown re- | for warm water for the ladies to wash in, and such a| which he could just see over, and that was all. The 
minds us of Carthage and of Tyre, we may feel grati- | bustle, and confusion, and heating of servants and | boarders were seated, a lady and gentleman shenetel, 
so called, fed that their ruin is not yet so complete. curling-irons, as had never been known in Great Co- | like the layers of bread and meat in a sandwich ; 
—— | ram-street before. Little Mrs Tibbs was quite in her | then Mrs Tibbs directed James to take off the covers, 
THE BOARDING-HOUSE. talking — ntly, and and salmon, and usual 
—s - . faa tributing towels and soap, and all the et cederas, like | accompaniments, were discovered : potatoes like petre- 
| a head nurse in an hospital. The house was not re- | factions, and bits of toasted bread, the shupe 
© second I yablished by Mr Macrone. This work appears to be an early, | stored to its usual state of quiet repose until the ladies | of blank dice. 
| were safely shut up in their separate bedrooms, engaged |_ “Soup for Mrs Maplesone, my dear,” said the 
P tis subsequent efforts, he can scarcely fail to become a successful | in the important occupation of dressing for dinner. bustling Mrs Tibbs. She always called her husband 
— the wd popular author, His chief object in the rT publication | * Are these gals andsome ?” inquired Mr Simpson | “ my dear” before company. Tibbs, who had been 
of Mr Septimus Hicks, another of the boarders, as | eating his bread, and calculating how long it would 
ae AU hich, bating a little earicature and exaggeration, strikes us asex- | they were amusing themselves in the drawing-reem | be before he should get any fish, helped the soup in a 
He has power, before dinner, b folling on sofas, and contemplating | hurry, made a small island ow the tablecloth, and put 
body Swi | their pumps. “ Don’t know,” replied Mr Hicks, who his upon it, to hide it frem his wife. 
as varmly recommend his two amusing volumes to the notice of | was a tallish white-faced young man, with spectacles, Between the fish and an intimated sirloin there was 
comp fo tur venders.) | and a black ribbon round recon Fy instead of a necker- | a prolonged interval. 
sgwa Mrs Tipns was, beyond all dispute, the most tidy, chief—a most interesting person ; a poetical walker of} As the ice was now broken, and the new inmates 
+: Were @ fidgetty, thrifty little personage that ever inhaled the hospitals, and a “ very talented young man.” He | more at home, every member of the rey rg! felt more 
, Luhee, smoke ef London; and the house of Mrs Tibbs was | was very fond of “lugging” into conversation all sorts | at ease. Tibbs himself most certainly did, because he 
at — decidedly the neatest in all Great Coram-street. The | of quotations from Don Juan, without fettering himself | went to sleep immediately after dinner. Mr Hicks 
_s , beli-lamp in the passage looked as clear as a soap- | by the propricty of their application, in which parti- | and the ladies discoursed most doqueutly about poetry, 
or _ bubble; you could see yourself in all the tables, und | cular he was remarkably independent, ‘The other, | and the theatres, aud Lond Chesterfeld’s Letters. 
wr” French-polish yourself on any one of the chairs. The | Mr Simpson, was one of those young men, who are | Mrs Tibbs highly approved of every observation that 
he Hl benisters were bees-waxed, and the very stair-wires | in society what walki or are upon the stage, | fell from Mrs Maplesone; and as Mr Simpson sat with 
e Mans¢ @ made your eyes wink, they were so glittering. only infinitely nae ed in his vocation than the | a smile upon his face aud said “ Yes,” or “ Certainly,” 
ot Lew Mrs Tits was somewhat short of stature, and Mr | most indifferent artist. at intervals of about four minutes each, he received 
+ tr “i Tibbs was by no means a large man. He had, more- ““Mrs Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones, Mr | full credit for understanding what was going forward. 
ange od Oe TY short legs, but, by way of indemnification, | Hicks. Mr Hicks—Mrs Maplesone and the Miss | The gentlemen rejoined the ladies in the drawing-room 
ooeg his face was peculiarly long. Te was to his wife what | Maplesones,” said Mrs Tibbs, with a very red face, | very shortly after they had left the dining-parlour. 
ich hee the ®@ is in 99—he was of some importance wih her— | for she had been superinteading the cooking operations | Mrs Maplesone and Mr Calton played cribbage, and 
i ae hewas nothing without her, Mrs Tibbs was always | below stairs, and aad like a wax doll on a sunny | the “ young people” amused themselves with music 
ee ‘ie tlking—Mr ‘Tibbs rarely spoke ; but if it were at any | day. Mr Simpson, I beg your pardon—Mr Simpson | and conversation. The Miss Maplesones sang the 
aT be time possible to put in a word, just when he should | ~ Maplesone and the Miss Maplesones”—and vice | most fascinating duets, and xccompanied themselves 
- pat have said nothing at all, he did it. Mrs Tibbs detested | versé. The gentlemen immediately began to slide | on guitars, ornamented with bits of ethereal blue rib- 
they bad long stories, and Mr Tibbs had oat, the conclusion of | about with much politeness, and looked as if they | bon. Mr Simpson put on a pink waistcoat, and said 
athe a which had never been heard by his most intimate | wished their arms had beeu legs, so little did they know | he was in raptures ; and Mr Micks felt in the seventh 
om had friends. It ahways began, “I recollect when I was | what to do with them. ‘The ladies smiled, —-. heaven of poetry, or the seventh canto of Don Juan 
y inthe volunteer corps, in eighteen hundred and six” | and glided into chairs, and dived for dropped pocket- | —it was the same thing to him. Mrs Tibbs was quite 
pitch —but as he spoke er slowly and softly, and his better | handkerchiefs : the gentlemen leant against two of the | charmed with the new comers, and Mr Tibbs spent the 
ds Phe half very quickly and londly, he rarely got beyond the | curtain pegs; Mrs Tibbs weet through an admirable | evening in his usual way—he went to sleep, and woke 
y ~ A 4 itroduetory sentence. Me was a melancholy specimen | bit of serious pantomime with a servant who had come | up, and went to sleep again, and woke at supper time. 
- ithe storyteller. He was the wandering Jew of Joe | up to ask some questions about the fish sauce, andthen] We are not about to adopt the licence of novel- 
rrogance, Millerism—ever pursuing and ever shunned, the two young ladies looked at each other ; and every |] writers, and to let “ years roll on ;” but we will take 
ne neigh Mr Tibbs enjoyed a small independence from the | body else appeared to discover something very attrac- ] the liberty of requesting the reader to suppose that 
aan Pension-list—about L.43, 15s. 10d. a-year. But as | tive in the pattern of the fender. six months have elapsed since the dinner we have just 
rcs — this said independence was not quite sufficient to fur- “ Julia, my love,” said Mrs Maplesone to her | described, and that Mrs Tibbs's boarders have, during 
ma oa hish two people with all the luxuries of this life, it had youngest daughter, in a tone just loud enough for the | that period, sang, and danoed, and gone to theatres 
oa om securred to the busy little spouse of Tibbs, that the | remainder of the company to hear; “ Julia.” “ Yes, and exhibitions together, as ladies and T wereeng 
ba best thing she could do with a ipgacy of L700, would | Ma.” “ Don’t stoop.”” “This was said for the pur- | wherever they board, often do; and we will beg them, 
viok oan beto take and furnish a tolerable house, somewhere | pose of directing general attention to Miss Julia's | the period we have mentioned having élapsed, to ima- 
Pee m that partially explored tract of country which lies | figure, which was undeniable. Every body looked at] gine further, that Mr Septimus Hicks received, in 
—" it between the British Museum and a remote village | her accordingly, and then there was another pause. | his.own bedroom (a front attic), at an early hour one 
talled Somers ‘I'uwn, for the reception of boarders.{ Mr Calton, the remaining boarder, shortly after- | morning, a note from Mr Calton, requesting the favour 
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of seeing him, as soon as convenient to himself, in his 
(Calton’s) dressing-room, on the second floor back. 

“Tell Mr Calton I'll come down directly.” Down 
stairs ran the boy with the message, and down went 
the excited Hicks himself, almost as soon as the mes- 
sage was delivered. ‘‘ Tap, tap.” “Come in.” The 
door opens, and discovers Mr Calton sitting in an 
easy chair, and looking more like a knocker than ever. 
Mutual shakes of the hand exchanged, and Mr Septi- 
mus Hicks motioned to a seat. A short pause. Mr 
Hicks coughed, and Mr Calton took a pinch of snuff. 
It was just one of those interviews where neither party 
knows what to say. 

“ Hicks,” said Calton, “T have sent for you in con- 
sequence of certain arrangements which are Pending 
in this house, connected with a marriage.” ‘‘ With a 
marriage !” gasped Hicks, compared with whose ex- 
pression of countenance, Hamlet’s, when he sees his 
father’s ghost, is pleasing and com “With a 
marriage,” returned the knocker. “I have sent for 
ye to prove the — confidence I can repose in you.” 

And will you betray me?” eagerly inquired Hicks, 
who in his alarm had even forgotten to quote. “J 
betray you! Won’t you betray me?” “ Never: no 
one shall know to my dying day that you had a hand 
in the business,” responded the agitated Hicks, with 
an inflamed countenance, and his hair standing on end 
as if he were on the stool of an electrifying machine 
in full operation. 

Calton was too much inwrapped in the contem- 
— of happiness to see the equivoque between 

icks and himself ; and throwing himself back in his 
chair, “‘ Oh, Matilda !” sighed the antique beau, in a 
lack-a-daisical voice, and applying his right hand a 
little to the left of the fourth button of his waistcoat, 
counting from the bottom, This was meant to be pa- 
thetic—*Oh, Matilda!” “What Matilda ?” inquired 
Hicks, starting up. ‘ Matilda Maplesone,” responded 
the other, doing the same, “I marry her to-morrow 
morning,” said Hicks, furiously, “ It’s false,” re- 
joined his companion: “I marry her.” “ You marry 
Matilda Maplesone!” “ Matilda Maplesone.” “Miss 
Maplesone marry you ?” “Miss Maplesone? No: Mrs 
Maplesone.” Hicks fell into his chair, like Warde 
in Gustavus: “ You marry the mother, and I the 
daughter !” Most extraordinary circumstance !” 
replied Mr Calton, “ and rather inconvenient too ; for 
the fact is, that owing to Matilda’s wishing to keep 
her intention secret from her daughters until the cere- 
mony has taken place, she doesn’t like applying to any 
of her friends to give her away. I entertain an ob- 
jection to making the affair known to my acquaintance 
just now ; and the consequence is, that I sent to you 
to know whether you'd oblige me by acting as father,” 

1 should have been most happy, I assure you,” 
said Hicks, in a tone of condolence ; “but you see I 
shall be acting as bridegroom. One character is fre- 
quently a consequence of the other ; but it is not usual 
to act in both at the same time, There’s Simpson— 
I have no doubt he'll do it for you.’ “I don’t like 
to ask him,” replied Calton, “he’s such a donkey.” 
Mr Septimus Hicks looked up at the ceiling and down 
at the floor; at last an idea struck him—* Let the 
man of the house, Tibbs, be the father,” he suggested. 
“* The idea has struck me already,” said Mr Calton; 
“but, you see, Matilda, for what reason I know not, 
is very anxious that Mrs Tibbs should know nothing 

about it till it’s allover, It’s a natural delicacy, after 
all, you know.” 

** He’s the best-natured little man in existence, if 
you manage him properly,” said Mr Septimus Hicks. 
* Tell him not to mention it to his wife, and assure 

him she won’t mind it, and he’ll do it directly. My 
imarriage is to be a secret one, on account of the mo- 
ther and my father: therefore he must be enjoined to 
secrecy.”’ A small double knock, like a presumptuous 
single one, was that instant heard at the street door. 
it was Tibbs ; it could be no one else, for no one else 
oceupied five minutes in rubbing their shoes. He had 
been out to pay the baker's bill. “ Mr Tibbs,” called 
out Mr Calton in a very bland tone, looking over the 
banisters, “‘ Sir!” replied he of the dirty face. “Will 
you have the kindness to step up stairs for a moment ?” 
* Certainly, sir,” said Tibbs, delighted to be taken 
notice of. The bedroom-door was carefully closed, 
and Tibbs, having put his hat on the floor (as all timid 
men do), and been accommodated with a seat, looked 
as astounded as if he were suddenly summoned before 
the familiars of the Inquisition. 

Mr Calton began: “I am placed, Mr Tibbs, in ra- 
ther an unpleasant situation. But let me beg you 
will exhibit no manifestations of surprise, which may 
be overheard by the domestics, when I tell you—com- 
mand your feelings of astonishment—that two inmates 
of this house intend to be married to-morrow morning” 
—and he drew back his chair several feet to perceive 
the effect of the unlooked-for announcement. 

Mr Tibbs, however, exhibited no appearance of sur- 
prise. “ Now,” continved Mr Calton, “I have to 
ask you whether you will object to act as father in 
giving away the lady on the occasion ?” “ Certainly 
not,” replied Tibbs, who my as calm as a pot of 

* You know whom I mean, 


r with the head off, 
“Why, Mr Simpson of 


course,” replied Ti see it all,” said the Byron- 
quoter ; “ Simpson marries Julia Maplesone to-morrow 
1!” “Undoubtedly,” replied Tibbs, thoroughly 
i 3 “of course he does.”’ 
It would require the pencil of Hogarth to illustrate 
—our feeble pen is inadequate to describe—the ex- 


pression which the countenances of Mr Calton and Mr 
Septimus Hicks respectively assumed at this unex- 
pected announcement. Equally impossible is it to de- 
scribe, although it is much easier for our lady readers 
to imagine, what arts the three ladies could have used 
so completely to entangle their separate partners. 
Whatever they were, however, they were successful. 
The mother was perfectly aware of the intended mar- 
riage of both daughters; and the young ladies were 
equally ieneilinalll with the intention of their inesti- 
mable parent. They agreed, however, that it would 
have a much better appearance if each feigned igno- 
rance of the other’s engagement ; and it was equally 
desirable that all the marriages should take place on 
the same day, to prevent the discovery of one clandes- 
tine alliance, operating prejudicially on the others. 
Hence the seca of Mr Calton and Mr Septimus 
Hicks, and the pre-engagement of the unwary Tibbs. 

On the following morning, Mr Septimus Hicks was 
united to Miss Matilda Maplesone. Mr Simpson also 
entered into a “ holy alliance” with Miss Julia, Tibbs 
acting as father, “ his first appearance in that charac- 
ter.” Mr Calton, not being quite so eager as the two 
young men, was rather struck by the double discovery ; 
and as he had found some difficulty in getting any one 
to give the lady ee it occurred to him that the best 
mode of obviating the inconvenience would be not to 
take her at all. The lady, however, “appealed,” as 
her counsel said on the trial of the cause, Maplesone 
against Calton, for a breach of promise, “ with a bro- 
ken heart, to the outraged laws of her country.” She 
recovered damages to the amount of 1.1006, which 
the unfortunate knocker was compelled to pay. Mr 
Septimus Hicks having walked the hospitals, took it 
into his head to walk off altogether. His injured wife 
is at present residing with her mother at Boulogne. 
Mr Simpson having the misfortune to lose his wife six 
weeks after marriage (by her eloping with an officer 
during his temporary sojourn in the Fleet Prison, in 
consequence of his inability to discharge her mantua- 
maker’s bill), and being disinherited by his father, 
who died soon afterwards, was fortunate enough to 
obtain a permanent engagement at a fashionable hair- 
cutter’s, hairdressing being a science to which he had 
frequently directed his attention. 

It only remains to add, that this “complication of 
disorders” completely deprived poor Mrs Tibbs of all 
her inmates, except the one whom it would have af- 
forded her the greatest pleasure to lose—her husband. 
That wretched little man returned home on the day 
of the wedding in a state of partial intoxication ; and 
under the influence of wine, excitement, and despair, 
actually dared to brave the anger of his wife. Since 
that ill-fated hour, he has constantly taken his meals 
in the kitchen, to which apartment it is understood his 
witticisms will be in future confined, a turn-up bed- 
stead having been conveyed there by Mrs Tibbs’s order 
for his exclusive accommodation. it is very likely that 
he will there finish his story of the volunteers. 


A WORD TO YOUNG MEN 

ON A FEW USEFUL POINTS. 
Invustry is of little value unless it be regular. No 
good is gained by working only by fits and starts. 
To avoid the formation of habits of irregularity, en- 
deavour to go upon a fixed determinate plan, in re- 
ference both to your periods of study and reflection, 
and your ordinary avocations, To steady persever- 
ance in the right line, add the virtue of punctuality. 
The one-half of people that you meet with have no 
accurate idea on this important matter. They make 
life a play, and, what is more ridiculous, do not take 
heed to play well. Instead of being punctual, they 
care not how they keep their engagements, and thus 
the punctual men get ahead of them. Many complain 
that they are prevented from being punctual by the 
multiplicity of their engagements. But this is in most 
instances a delusion ; all men might be punctual to 
the extent which is necessary for gaining a reputation 
for regularity. 

It is astonishing what a man may do in the way 
of study and occupation, if he proceed according to 
method, and not allow himself to be overcome by the 
soft appliances and excuses which indolence is so apt 
to suggest. It will be remarked, that the world ge- 
nerally esteem and pay court to men of real undeviat- 
ing integrity and punctuality. All love to lean upon 
such individuals, well knowing they are safe in doing 
so. Some seem to be afraid of cherishing the habit of 
punctuality, lest it border upon a virtue that is vul- 
gar. They consider it beneath the attention of a great 
man, or of one who thinks he has a right to do as he 
pleases. This shows exceeding weakness of character 
—littleness of mind—overweening self-esteem. All 
men who have attained eminence or merited esteem, 
have been distinguished for their punctuality. Wash- 
ington was a punctual man; so was Blackstone. 
When this last-mentioned individual delivered his 
celebrated lectures, he was never known to make his 
audience wait even a minute; and he could never be 
made to think well of any one who was notoriously 


defective in this virtue. Mr Brewer, a valuable nj, 
nister in United States, was celebrated for hy 
punctuality. While a student, he was always know, 
to be punctual in attending the lectures at the tutor, 
house. The students boarded in neighbouring famj, 
lies, and at stated hours met for recitation, 
morning, the clock struck seven, and all rose up f 
prayer, according to custom. The tutor, looking 
round, and observing that Mr Brewer was a 
paused awhile. Seeing him now enter the room, jy 
thus addressed him :—“ Sir, the clock has struck, ang 
we were ready to begin § but as you were absent, w 
supposed it was too fast, and therefore waited.” Th, 
clock was actually too fast by some minutes.* 
Punctuality in paying debts, settling accounts, anj 
keeping promises, is a virtue of inestimable value, |; 
people could but see and justly understand how highly 
their character is raised by punctuality in these ma. 
ters, they would exert eve 


Industry, perseverance, punctuality, and integrity, 
may all be greatly advanced by a habit of rising at a 
early hour from bed. A young man may teach hin. 
self many sciences and languages merely by makinga 
proper use of the early hours of light during the sum. 
mer season, Early rising is perhaps considered by 
many to be a very vulgar habit—a thing well enough 
for ploughmen and mechanics, but by no means avail- 
able for gentlemen. Those who say so, have perused 
the biographies of great men with little attention, It 
is indisputable that few ever lived to a great age, and 
fewer still ever became distinguished, who were not 
in the habit of early rising. You rise late, and ¢ 
course get about your business at a late hour, ani 
every thing goes wrong all day. Franklin says, “ the: 
he who rises late, may trot all day, and not have over. 
taken his business at night.” Dean Swift avers, 
“that he never knew any man come to greatness and 
eminence who lay in bed of a morning.” 

We believe that, with other degeneracies of our days, 
history will prove that late rising is a prominent one. 
There seems to be now a tendency to turn day into 
night—to breakfast late, dine late, and go to bed late, 
and, consequently, to rise late, All this is most per- 
nicious both to health and morals. To a certain ex 
tent, people must do as others do: nevertheless, every 
one is less or more able to act with something like in- 
dependence of principle; the young—those who have 
every thing to learn and to win—can at least act upon 
a plan of rising at an early hour, 

Buffon, the eminent French naturalist, was an early 
riser, but he was so only by having enforced the 
habit. “In =| youth (says he), I was very fond of 
sleep : it robbed me of a great deal of my time; but 
my poor Joseph (his servant) was of great service in 
enabling me to overcome it. I promised to give Joseph 
a crown every time that he would make me get up a 
six. Next morning he did not fail to wake me ané 
to torment me, but he only received abuse. The next 
day after, he did the same, with no better success; 
and I was obliged to confess, at noon, that I had los 
my time. I told him that he did not know how w 
manage his business; he ought to think of my pr 
mise, and not mind my threats, The day follow: 
ing, he employed force; I begged for coiaoeaed 
bid him begone—I stormed—but Joseph persisted. | 
was therefore obliged to comply ; and he was rewarded 
every day for the abuse which he suffered at the mo 
ment when I awoke, by thanks, accompanied with 4 
crown, which he received about an hour after. Yes, 
I am indebted to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of the 
volumes of my works.” 

Frederick II. of Prussia, even after age and infir- 
mities had increased upon him, gave strict orders 
never to be allowed to sleep later than four in the 
morning. Peter the Great, whether at work in the 
docks at London as a ship-carpenter, or at the anvil 
as a blacksmith, or on the throne of Russia, always 
rose before daylight. ‘I am,” says he, “ for making 
my life as long as I can, and therefore sleep as little 
as possible.” Doddridge makes the following strik- 
ing and sensible remarks on this subject :—* I wil 
here record the observation, which I have found o 
great use to myself, and to which, I may say, that 
the production of this work (Commentary on the Ne* 
Testament), and most of my other writings, is owing, 
namely, that the difference between rising at five 24 
at seven o’clock in the morning, for the space of fort 


* This anecdote, and some other passages in the present article, 
are from Tod’s Student's Manual, an American production. 
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years, supposing a man to go to bed at the same hour 
at night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten 
to a man’s life.” 

In order to rise early, we would earnestly recom- 

mend an early hour for retiring. There are many 
\other reasons for this. Neither your eyes nor your 
health are so likely to be destroyed. Nature seems to 
have so fitted things, that we ought to rest in the early 
part of the night. Dr Dwight used to tell his stu- 
dents “ that one hour of sleep before midnight is worth 
more than two hours after that time.” t it be a 
rule with you, and scrupulously adhered to, that your 
light shall be extinguished by ¢en o’clock in the even- 
ing. You may then rise at five, and have seven hours 
to rest, which is about what nature requires. 

But how shall you form the habit of getting up so 
early ? Suppose you go to bed to-night at ten: you 
have been accustomed to sit up later: foran hour you 
cannot sleep; and when the clock strikes five, you 
will be in a fine sleep. We reply, that, if you ever 
hope to do any thing in this world, the habit must be 
formed, and the sooner it is done the better. If any 
money could purchase the habit, no price would be too 
great. Purchase an alarm-clock to rouse you ata cer- 
tain hour, or ask some one to awake you. By this, 
or some such process, you must be regularly waked 
at an early hour every morning. After you are 
once awaked, be sure to use the first consciousness 
in getting upon the floor. If you allow yourself to 
parley a single moment, sleep, like an armed man, 
will probably seize upon you, and your resolution is 
gone, your hopes are dashed, and your habits de- 
stroyed. Need you be reminded here that the young 

man who is in the habit of early rising, will and must 
be in the habit of retiring early, and of course will 
put himself out of the way of many temptations and 
dangers which come under the veil of midnight. One 
of the most celebrated writers of England was lately 
asked how it was that he wrote so much, and yet from 
ten in the forenoon was at leisure through the day. 
“Because I begin to write at three o’clock in the 
morning,” was the reply. A similar answer could be 
given by some of the most eminent English and Scot- 
tish lawyers of the present day. These men could 
not go through a half of their work, unless they rose 
as early as four and five o’clock in the morning. There 
are men of this rank in society, who are earning thou- 
sands of pounds of annual revenue, who rise regu- 
larly, summer and winter, at four o’clock, and, if 
requisite, kindle their fire with their own hands. It 
may be most confidently affirmed, that he who from 
his youth is in the habit of rising early, will be much 
more likely to live to old age, more likely to be a dis- 
tinguished and useful man, and more likely to pass a 
life that is peaceful and pleasant. 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 
Marta Letizia Ramowint, the mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was descended from a noble Italian fa- 
mily, and was born at Ajaccio, in the island of Cor- 
sica, on the 24th of August 1750. Being possessed 
of great personal attractions, she was married at an 
early age to Carlo Bonaparte or Buonaparte, an advo- 
eate, the descendant of an Italian family as noble as 
her own, which had settled in Corsica in the sixteenth 
century. In January 1768, she gave birth to her 
eldest son Guiseppe (Joseph), who became king of 
Naples, and subsequently of Spain and the Indies, and 
yet lives. 
At the time of the marriage of Carlo Bonaparte to 
Maria Letizia Ramolini, the island of Corsica was the 
scene of war and tumult, The people, under their 
celebrated leader Pascal Paoli, had struggled for se- 
veral years to assert their independence of the Genoese 
republic, and, having baffled that enemy, they had now 
to contend with the king of France, to whom Genoa 
had made over her claims, as if a nation had been a 
piece of merchandise liable to be bartered from one 
hand to another. Carlo Bonaparte was the friend and 
zealous copatriot of Paoli, and had distinguished him- 
self in the war against the G In 1768, when 
an army of five thousand French landed for the pur- 
pose of reducing the island, the most of the considerable 
families in Ajaccio, including that of Bonaparte, found 
it necessary to fly to the mountainous country in the 
interior, where for some time they maintained a bold 
resistance, though ultimately obliged to submit. Ma- 
dame Bonaparte accompanied her husband during the 
whole progress of this irregular warfare ; and the exis- 
tence of her second and most remarkable child appears 
to have commenced amidst the hardships and wild ad- 
ventures of a mountain campaign. When the island 
was finally settled under French rule, in June 1769, 
she returned with her husband to their housein A jaccio, 
which is described as one of handsome appearance, 
“forming one side of a court which leads out of the 
Rue Charles.” On the 15th August, being the festival 
of the Assumption, she attended high mass, but, find- 
ing herself unable to sit out the ceremony, hastened 
home, and, no preparations being made for her recep- 


tion, she gave birth to her son upon an old piece of 
tapestry representing a scene from the Iliad. It has 
been reported that Paoli was the godfather of the child 
thus brought into the world; but that hero had gre 
now quitted the island, and taken refuge in England. 
His godfathers were Laurent Giubeya and Celtruda 
Bonaparte, and he received the name of Napolione, 
which had been introduced into the paternal house 
some generations before. It was considered a fortunate 
circumstance by his friends, in after life, that he was 
born subsequently to June 1769, when the island was 
annexed to France, as, though by nation and language 
an Italian, he thus became a born citizen of the coun- 
try which he was afterwards to rule. 

The subsequent children of Madame Bonaparte were 
Mariana (Marie Anne Elisa),* who became Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany ; Luciano (Lucien), now Prince 
of Canino; Paoletta (Marie Paulette), afterwards 
Madame Leclerc, and finally Princess Borghese and 
Duchess of Guastalla; Luigi (Louis), who became 
King of Holland, but renounced a crown rather 
than become the oppressor of his subjects; Annun- 
ziada (Annonciade Caroline), afterwards Madame 
Marat and Queen of the Two Sicilies ; Girolano (Je- 
rome), afterwards King of Westphalia. The family 
became in time reconciled to the French government, 
and obtained the friendship of the governor of the 
island, the Count de Marbeuf, by whose interest 
Carlo Bonaparte was included in a deputation of the 
Corsican nobles, sent to Louis XVI. in 1776. His 
conduct on this occasion obtained for him the office 
of assessor of the tribunal of Ajaccio, the income of 
which aided him to maintain his increasing family, 
which the smallness of his patrimony, and some habits 
of expense, would otherwise have rendered difficult. 
During a subsequent journey to France as one of a 
deputation of Corsican nobles, he was attacked by 
schirrus in the stomach, and breathed his last at Mont- 
pelier, February 1785, in the house of the father of 
Madame Junot, leaving his family, the youngest of 
whom was only two months old, entirely unprovided 
for. 

The duty of rearing a number of young children 
upon the resources of a poor widow, fell to the subject 
of this memoir, and was performed by her in a credi- 
table manner. The Count de Marbeuf had provided 
for Napoleon by placing him at the Military School of 
Brienne, from which he had already been removed to 
Paris, to complete his education in the general school 
there. Her daughter Mariana was also brought up 
by the government at St Cyr. The life of Madame 
Bonaparte was one of poverty until the elevation of 
her son; but before that period she was destined to 
encounter adventures not less singular than those 
which she had experienced during the struggle for 
Corsican independence. In 1792, Paoli was sent by 
the French government to take the military command 
of Corsica; but being unfavourable to the progress 
of Jacobin principles, he soon became exposed to the 
resentment of his constituents, and projected the sur- 
render of the island to a British fleet. Napoleon, now 
a captain of artillery in the French service, chanced 
to be in his native island upon leave of absence, and, 
being strongly opposed upon principle to the design 
of Paoli, made a bold but unsuccessful attempt to 
thwart it. Being baffled in an attempt to take Ajaccio 
out of the hands of Paoli, he and his family were pro- 
scribed, and compelled to fly. He took refuge in the 
mountains, in the disguise of a sailor, and was seized by 
the country people, but ultimately escaped to Calvi. 
To escape the fury of the people, Madame Bonaparte 
made a hurried and midnight flight to the country, 
carrying her youngest children in her arms, when fa- 
tigue had unfitted them for walking. In her wander- 
ings she crossed torrents and mountains, penetrated 
intricate forests, and had to trust herself to frail boats, 
before she reached Calvi, where she and her children 
found protection from the same Giubeya who had been 
godfather to Napoleon. From Calvi she obtained a 
passage to Marseilles, where she remained in great 
poverty for several years, chiefly indebted for the 
means of subsistence to a few individuals who had 
known her in better days. After Napoleon had be- 
come commander-in-chief in Italy, she returned to 


* The names of: the Bonaparte family are here given in their 
original Italian forms, while the French modifications afterwards 
adopted by them follow within parentheses, 

.t The nobles of Corsica were individuals who had never been 
in trade; but the family of Carlo Bonaparte was of the higher 


order of nobility. 


Corsica, which had then been restored to French do- 
minion. 

Soon after the famous 18th Brumaire !{(Novem- 
ber 9, 1799), when her son dissolved tke directorial 
government in France, and became First Consul, Ma- 
dame Bonaparte removed to Paris, in order to share 
in the prosperity which had befallen her family. For 
some time, however, she seems to have chiefly depended 
upon the protection of her eldest son Joseph. She 
accompanied that individual on an embassy to the 
Roman republic, and, after his return, resided in his 
house in the Rue du Rocher at Paris, Though pro- 
foundly sensible of the greatness of her second son, she 
cherished no exclusive partiality for him, When Lu- 
cien and Jerome had offended him, the one by his in- 
tractable ambition, and the other by his youthful follies, 
the mother took their part, and endeavoured to protect 
them, by which conduct she caused Napoleon for some 
time to regard her with coldness. When the for- 
mer, by marrying Madame Jouberton, of evil repu- 
tation, incensed the aspiring First 
Consul, and was obliged to retire to Rome, Madame 
Bonaparte forsook the capital, then resounding with 
the rejoicings for Napoleon’s assumption of the impe- 
rial dignity, and followed her younger and less fortu- 
nate child, in order to minister to his consolation. 
The emperor was so much incensed by her conduct, 
that, in his first distribution of titles to the members 
of his family, he omitted all notice of his mother. 
Better feelings soon after resuming their place, he re- 
called her to Paris, and conferred upon her the dignity 
of a princess of the imperial family, under the title of 
Madame Mére, with a pension of eighty thousand 
livres, making her at the same time protectress-gene- 
ral of charitable establishments, The subject of our 
memoir now took possession of an elegant hotel in the 
Rue St Dominique, which had been furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner by Lucien, She assumed the 
style of a princess, in a spirit of modesty which elicited 
general approbation. She never allowed herself to be 
in the least puffed up by the grandeur and historical 
eminence to which her name had attained, but, when 
four of her sons were kings, and her income was ad- 
vanced to a million of franes, she saved the greater 
portion of it, for the purpose of assisting such members 
of her family as were less fortunate, or as a provision 
against the evil days which she feared, amidst all their 
magnificence, would ultimately befall her children. 

A very pleasing portrait of a in reference to this 
period of her life, has been presented by Madame 
Junot, Duchess of Abrantes, who was a maid of honou, 
in her household, and had known her many years be» 
fore, when their respective families were upon a level 
in point of rank. ‘“ At the time Madame was made 
Madame Mére,” says the duchess, “ she might be 
about fifty-three or fifty-four years of age; she had 
been perfectly beautiful in her youth; all her daugh- 
ters except Madame Bacciochi [Mariana] resembled 
her, and gave a good idea of what her beauty had been.* 
Her stature was that most agreeable in woman, about 
five feet one inch ; but as she grew older, her shoulders 
increased in breadth, which diminished her apparent 
height, though her carriage always continued firm and 
dignified. Her feet and hands were still perfectly 
symmetrical; her feet, especially, were the most re- 
markably small and beautifully formed I had ever seen. 
A defect in her right hand was conspicuous in one 
otherwise so pretty—the fore-finger did not bend; in 
consequence of an ill-performed operation, the nerve 
had been cut; and this stiffness had a singular effect 
when she played at cards. At this period her teeth 
were still perfect, and, like all the Bonapartes, her 
smile was charming, her countenance lively, piercing, 
and very intelligent. Her eyes were small, and very 
black ; but their expression was never ill-natured, 
which is more than can be said for some of her children. 
Madame was very nice in her person, and paid especial 
attention to dressing always conformably to her 
and situation, She wore the handsomest stuffs of t 
season, and criticism itself could find no fault in the 
style in which they were made up, She made, in short, 
a very respectable appearance; much more so than 
some princes and princesses I have seen, who stood 
sadly in need of their royal titles to distinguish them 
from the commonalty. The great inconvenience to 
which Madame’s situation exposed her, and I acknow- 
ledge it was very considerable, arose from her timidity 
and want of fluency in the French language ; in using 
the term timidity, I mean to express that Madame felt 
really timid in presence of persons who were presented 
to her, and whose sarcastic observations she appre- 
hended. She possessed great tact and acuteness of 
judgment; she saw with a glance the disppsition of 
the persons who approached her, and she kn@w, before 
they left the room, what she had to expect. af Pa 
Madame led a very retired life ; perhaps it was wrong, 
but the fault was not hers. The emperor, though he 
loved her, did not surround her with the consideration 
which was due to the mother of Napoleon. She felt 
this ; but, too proud to hint it to her son, she preferred 
remaining in solitude to putting herself in contact 
either with the empress, or with any of the persons 
who surrounded the emperor. How frequently have 
I been shocked by the conduct of many of these pere 
sons! The ministers sometimes paid their respects to 
her on New Year’s Day; sometimes at distant intervals, 


* In another work by the duchess, ‘* Lives and Portraits of the 


Celebrated Women of all Countries,” there is a likeness of Madame 
Bonaparte, which foreibly recalls the features of Napoleon, 
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but never with the forms of ceremony and etiquette 
which were suited to her station, except the Duke de 
Gaéta. But she possessed no influence; and the fre- 
o_ of a court possess a marvellous acuteness in 

iphering the actual position of individuals within 
that magic circle.” It appears that any coldness which 
could be said to exist between Napoleon and his mother 
arose from her partiality for Lucien, whose abilities 
and intractable spirit afforded the emperor constant 

When w though he history of this 

We cast our ts over the hi i 
extraordinary woman, we are impressed in much the 
same manner as by one of those plays which, in diffe- 
rent acts, represent the fortunes of an individual at 
different periods of his life. In 1793, we see her a 
houseless and proscribed exile, wandering with her 
children in her arms through a wild country, and in- 
debted to friends for the means of subsistence. Six 
years after, we find her conspicuous as the mother of 
the head of a mighty state. In fifteen years from the 
of her greatest civilised world 

become an ap e to her children; one of her 
sons is emperor of France and king of Italy, another 
is king of Spain and the Indies, a third king of Hol- 
land, and a fourth king of Westphalia; one of her 
daughters is queen of the Two Sicilies, another grand 
duchess of Tuscany, a third the wife of a Roman 
noble. Her brother is at the same time a cardinal. 
In five years more, all has passed away, like a painted 
scene in some fictitious spectacle ; herself and her chil- 
dren are proscribed in the country where they reared 
all their greatness, and become once more fugitives— 
almost outcasts. 

On the dispersion of the Bonapartes in _ Ma- 
dame Mére retired with her brother Fesch to Rome, 
where her fortune enabled her to live in a style not 
unworthy of the more brilliant past, and to afford 
succour to such of her family as were in distressed cir- 
cumstances, She occupied a handsome palace on the 
Corso, where she saw few besides her brother and her 
daughter the Princess Borghese, the exceptions being 
chiefly distinguished strangers who desired the honour 
of being introduced to her. One of her most intimate 
friends, not of her own family, was the Duke of 
Hamilton, for whom she entertained a considerable 
partiality. The miseries which befell her most dis- 
tinguished son in his latter years, and his death, gave 
her thp*most poignant affliction ; and she is said to 
haye ‘exXpresved the deepest concern respecting the re- 
storation! df his remains to France. Soon after the 
ae of 1830, she became so dangerously ill, that 

 unction was administered to her. “ She was 
in that state,” says the Duchess of Abrantes, “‘ which 
immediately precedes dissolution. Iler family stood 
around her bed. Her brother, her children, and her 
daughters-in-law, looked upon her, and wept as ~~ 
perceived her praying; for they were but too we 
mainted with the particular feeling, which, in her 
qin bosom, absorbed every other. The Prince of 
ontford [Jerome], having been detained by the 
arrival of a courier from France, had not yet joined 
this solemn family meeting. Scarcely had he read in 
the Paris papers an account of the decree which would 
have done honour to the French nation had it been 
executed, when he ran to his mother’s palace, entered 
her bedchainber, and gently approaching the bed : 

* Mother,” said he, in a whisper, ‘do you hear me ?” 
She made a sign in the affirmative. 

* Well! the Chamber has just issued a decree for 
the replacing of the emperor’s statue on the top of 
the column.” 

Madaine Mére made no reply, but something ex- 
traordinary seemed passing within her. She clasped 
her hands—her eyes continned closed—she was evi- 
dently praying—and big tears rotled down her cheeks ! 
They were tears of joy! An hour after she received 
this intelligence, she asked for some broth, and in two 
Awys quitted her bed. The effect produced upon her 
by this circumstance,” concludes the duchess, writing 
in 1833, “ may give some idea of her feelings at find- 
ing no end to the anathema cast upon the cold and 
senseless clay of her son. Ought not the tears of this 
venerable mother, now eighty-three years of age, to 
soften the hearts of those who have no longer any 
eause to tremble before the hero's bones, and might 
display their generosity at so very little cost ?” 

In her latter days, Madame Bonaparte became ex- 
‘tremely infirm, chiefly in consequence of a fall at the 
villa of her daughter Paulette, and the most of her 
time, both by mght and day, was spent upon a couch. 
She also lost the use of her eyes. To quote the not 
nnworthy account of her last moments, which was 
given in a newspaper eh “A lady constantly 
watched by her side, and M. Robaglia, her secretary, 
or ce an officer in the old guard, used to read the jour- 
na's to the august invalid, speak to her of France, 
and make her live again in the times gone by. Her 
appearance gave a painful impression to the few visi- 
tors who were admitted to her palace ; her frame had 
become so attenuated that life seemed extinct ; and yet, 
at the name of France, of the emperor, of her chil- 
dren, the octogenarian lady revived ; there seemed to 
be thrones still around her, there was still a powerful 


voice on her lips, and the lightning of Napoleon's look | 


in her eyes. Ever since fall of the emperor, the 
mother, whose children had mounted so many thrones, 
had received no other news from her family than those 
of mourning. The last blow that struck her was the 
death of the Princess de Montfort, to whom she 
particula:\y attached. Few women have had so 


annual income of L.10, 13s., the most of which is con- 
tributed by miners. In both of these libraries, the 
most esteemed periodicals are regularly received ; and 
the minister states that “ the opportunities of reading 
thus so abundantly afforded in both divisions ef the 
parish, have been of great service for the religious, 
moral, and intellectual improvement of the inhabi- 
tants.” The spirit of this observation, at a time when 
it is considered a mark of exclusive piety to condemn 
secular literature and knowledge as adverse to religien, 
is creditable to the reverend author. 
parish, the savings bank contains L.5000. 


require a shepherd, who is 
number of sheep as part of his wa 
herds as are married, and do not live in the houses of 
their employers, are allowed, besides a number of 
sheep, pasture for one or two cows, a house, and a cer- 
tain quantity of meal—which in all may amount to 
nearly L.30 per annum.” 
pari 
well-behaved, and well-informed—as the time employed 
in their mining yor gee is not above six hours, they 
generally spend t 

in working where they can find employment, in order 
to add a little more to 
forty years ago, there were 700 acres of arable land ; 
there are now 6391 “ fit for every purpose of hus- 
bandry.” 


upon the question of provisions for pauperism, is stated 
in the article Caerlaverock. First, let it be understood 
that in the most of rural Scottish parishes, a very small 
sum is distributed annually among the 
score, for instance, which contains 14 
about twenty-five persons, unable to work, receive 
sums varying from L..1 to L.3 a-year—say L.50 in all. 
It happens that Caerlaverock has an income of nearly 
1.400 a-year for the support of the poor, derived from 
endowments, 
fewer than seventy obtain aid rangi 
10s, and L.7. 
become conformable to the extent of the fonds, or 
rather has exceeded them; for am assessment—a rare 
thin ecessary 

far from begging being thus suppressed, it is carried 
on in this parish as briskly as in any other. 
ference made from these cireumstances by the writer 
of the former account is 
in the oomeing parishes of Scotland, in general, small, 
occasional, voluntary collections are sufficient.” “ The 
measures of charity,” says this writer, “ ought to re- 
main invisible till the moment when they are needed.” 


In the same 
In the parish of Kirkconnel, “ every 600 

nerally allowed a certain 
; and such shep- 


Of the coal miners of this 
it is stated that they are “ sober, industrious, 


eir spare hours either in reading, or 


their gains.” In this parish 


A highly notable circumstance, reflecting some light 


in Dun- 
inhabitants, 


The population is 1300, of whom no 
between L.1, 
In fact, the number of the poor has 


in Scotland—has become n 3; and so 


The in- 
worthy of notice—it is, “that ' 


In the pastoral and secluded parish of Eskdalemuir, 
there formerly prevailed a custom highly characteristic 
of a rude state of society and remote situation. Ata 
mountain streams, called the Black and White Esks, 
young persons of the opposite sexes used to make an 
agreement to live with each other as married persons, 
without any other ceremony than that of handfasting | 


—that is, a grasp of each other’s hands. At the end | the 


of a year, if either or both were displeased with the 
other, it was held allowable to dissolve the connection, | 
the disaffected party taking charge of any children 
who in the meantime might have come into existence. 
At a time antecedent to the Reformation, a priest from 
the abbey of Melrose, called Book-i’-Bosom, from his 
carrying his breviary in his cloak, used to make occa- 
sional visits to the district, to confirm the marriages 
which were to hold good. The practice would apy 


of Canonbie, a neighbouring parish :—“ The disposi- 
tions and habits of the people of this parish have un- 
dergone, within the last fifty years, a wonderful change 
for the better. At that period, much of the spirit of 
the Borderers pervaded the inhabitants; and gambling 
was carried on to such a degree that all industry was 
laid aside, so that many depended for their subsistence 
upon the precarious results arising from their success 
in horse-racing and cock-fighting, which tend more, 
perhaps, than any other hazardous games, to demo- 
ralise the 
Duke of 


grace in the parish gave constant employment both to 
artizans and labourers ; and as the duke resided in the 
neighbourhood for some months during the busiest 
part of the year, and almost daily overlooked these 
improvements, he had an opportunity of knowing the 
character of each of the workmen, whom he encouraged 
and rewarded according to his industry ; and offen- 
ders not 
leave the parish. The tenants are a highly respectable, 
intelligent, and independent class of men, who spare 
no expense or trouble in the improvement either of 
their farms or of their stock. As masters, they are 
kind and indulgent to their servants, and set them an 
example, in their walk and conduct, of all that is re- 
ligious and moral.” 
rural parish of which an equally 
not presented in this publication, 
tellectual habits of the people are almost every where 
a subject of praise, and great improvement in modern 
times is admitted. Parish libraries are allowed a due 
share in the credit of this improvement. 


the moral state of the Highland and Lowland parishes. 
In the following notice respecting the parish of Moy 
and Dalarrossie in Inverness-shire, we have a striking 
picture of the transition state of the country beyond 
the Grampians :—‘“‘ The people are generally of a 
hardy constitution, and remarkably well formed—so 
that as handsome a company of soldiers could be got 
im this district as in any part of Scotland. This is 
owing to their constitutions not being broken by hard 
labour when young—as they then generally occupy 
their time in herding cattle, or in driving them to the 
southern markets. ‘The language spoken is the Gaelic, 
which is generally spoken very correctly ; but, from 
the increasing admixture of English, we doubt not 
that in a few years it will be lost altogether. The old 
customs of the Highlanders are also in a great mea- 
sure neglected ; few or none wear the kilt and belted 
plaid ; and the ancient superstitions, with the ceremo- 
nies connected with them, are vanishing away. 
game chiefly played is the club and ball, which forms 
the winter pr pee hype the collecting of the people 
for a trial of skill at this game is the only remnant 

| the old mode of celebrating the Christmas and New 
fair held upon a piece of ground at the meeting of two. 


exists, but in a very modified degree. At funerals the 


favours of fortune upon them, and few have | wife, Elizabeth More, by handfasting. An old man, whole p 
had to drink more deeply the dregs of the cup of mis- ne eae eee Oe tained n 
fortune. On the 27th of January, she fell into a cold | name of Beattie, a native of Eskdalemuir, who way [The | 
stupor that alarmed her dev friends. Cardinal — to a couple who had been united by hand. their sta 
Fesch, her brother, was summoned ; a slight amelio- ing. But, indeed, the existing state of the law of and chee 
ration took place after two or three days; the sacra- | marriage in Scotland is scarcely more decent than the most pa 
ments were, however, administered ; her malady re- | barbarous mode here described. cularly 
turned with redoubled violence on the Ist of February | The following picture of the people of Westerkirk cularise 
[1836], and on the 2d she expired, retaining her fa- | in Dumfriesshire is very pleasing, and not more pleas. they are 
culties to the last, and sinking to rest calmly and | ing than the in we believe, is just :—‘* The cunning 
peaceably. She, the woman uced Na- | tenantry of this parish bear an excellent character for houses ¢ 
poleon, died in solitude and in exile, but at the foot . As farmers, they are skilful but the: 
of the Capitel.”’ and industrious, and spare no expense either in the ing now 
improvement of their stock or of their farms. The denghil 
lower classes are sober and intelligent. The genera ible 
JOTTINGS FROM THE STATISTICAL | jity of chem ure fond of reading ; end as they have an [game I 
ACCOUNT. ample supply of books, the shepherds in particular against 
Tue ninth part of the New Statistical Account of | have acquired a degree of knowledge and information prevent 
Scotland, published in February last, contains notices | beyond what have been expected from their si. JJ worth t 
of ine tn Seiiend d five in the | tion in life. In their dress they have nothing pe. the nun 
Guenty pase esshire, and five in . | culiar; the black and white plaid worn round the the fish 
county of Inverness. Of the general character of this | shoulders is universally used. No class of people are ing tim 
work we have already expressed our approbation ; and | more contented with , on situation. Indeed, the su. jurious 
we shall therefore proceed, without further introduc- of the in and 
: ina e extensive pastoral and agricultural districts con. 
of the numerous parishes of which the Duke of Buc. not bee 
a, Hae canght our eye in the course | cieuch is the sole or principal proprietor, obviously effects 
of a transient perusal, arises from the wise and liberal policy which has cha- They n 
In the town of Sanquhar, a library of 1460 volumes, | racterised the man t of the Buccleuch property of getti 
resorted to by 178 members, is maintained by annual | for ages. That family have invariably let their ex. grain ; 
contributions, the aggregate of which is only L.26, | tensive possessions to tenants on such terms as secure de 
At the village of Wanlockhead in the same parish, | “eit comfort and independence. aes 
there is a library of 1300 volumes, supported by an| _, T° this may be appended the character of the people ; 


le. Great praise is due to the then 
leach in bringing about this happy 
The great improvements carried on by his 


lost employment, but were obliged to 


But, indeed, there is scarcely a 
ratifying view is 
he moral and in- 


There are, however, some specific differences between 


The 


Year holidays. The belief in ghosts and fairies still 


whole people of the parish are generally collected, if 
the deceased be a person of respectability ; and those 
who are invited, alternately by two and two, watch 
body in the churchyard—a very unnecessary 
trouble. They do not drink much of ardent spirits at 
funerals, since are limited by the justices of peace 
to three glasses of whisky—two in the house before 
starting, and one in the churchyard, On marriage 
occasions, a bagpipe always precedes the parties on 
their way to the church, and in the evening there is 
a dinner given gratis, and drinking afterwards, for 
which each pays a certainsum. There are oa musi¢ 


eter 


to have been by no means confined to one district, for 
Robert II,, when a young man under hiding in Ayr- 
shire, during ion of the country by the 
troops of Edward IIL, is said to have married his first 


and d g- Upon the whole, however, 
of the people is very moral. They seldom drink to 
excess, and drunken brawls are rare. They are regu- 
lar in their attendance on divine worship ; and it may 
safely be said that there is scarcely a fausily in the 
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n, |g whole parish in which family devotion is in- | i ; 
he tained morning and evening. not main > we Me Hy faculty will learn no doubt with dis- | bee-master to the following observations on the ma- 
as (The people generally live comfortably i Y: noble proprietor is about to restore | nagement of bees. It is recommended that hi ; 
> decir station. They have bread, potatoes 0 ik = | Dowloch to all its former glory ; some have hinted, for | towards the end of February, be lifted fi ma on 
mos' ey are and contented, and . Bs : P as well as Pp - | external condition—that there be a suffici 
cularly kind to the poor. If any th parti- | ing numbers of this valuable national work, we observ f ho rae ufficient quanti 
: ° y thing can be parti- | that there i - e | of honey remaining to enable the bees to outstand 
irk cularised as unfavourable i irc a is a very general complaint of the want of be, ani i examine 
as they are possessed of of a compulsory registration of marriages, and bo tne d to whether 
hoff cunming which isso common among Highlanders. The leaths ; hence there exists no correct or complete | from the stool any filth that may have been contracted 
ut there area many stone and lime houses build i : oe Pe n some | well covered and protected from th ity of 
the ing now. They retain the dirty habit of havi - | parishes, not a third of the births, and very few of the weather, If the fi ch e severity of the : 
. dunghill bef y habit of having the | marr are ever regi : a _» ve weigh twenty-two pounds or 
Jar sgainst offenders. ‘The fishing of the st ree! PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON BE hive, however, should not weigh more than fifteen 
ion prevented by the proprietors, and, indeed, i ly | BE - ES. | pounds, an additional 1 
worth the prohibiting—as the y | BEES have for many ages justly claimed the attan- | sionall during F ought to be given occas 
pe the number of fish killed have tion and study of naturalists. In ancient times there | ther be : = 
the the fishing. Killing the fish by torch light at s oe "| were among other writers on bees, Aristctle, Virgil, feeding the greater part of A “er tion late, continue 
however, much practised, and is ‘meat in. | Avistomachus, and Philiscus. We are told by Pliny She backward, T would recom 
ana preva tos | study ofthe eos snd sail that pes to have plenty of provisions nl 
“iets considerable extent and itis said that Philiscus spe:t | enli Mp 
usly effects which have accompanied it in man ture and habits of these interesting and industrious | If the be o 
it of thet wrethod | little insects. In more recent times, numbers have mence working about the lp the 
grain ; in fact, it is br ame = attention to the study; and the few! f 
cure of the law. The people h + ae - 0 rs who have by their labours contri- oads of pollen, which 
medical advice, buted much to our knowledge of the species, mi he their thighs, As the 
"Thee they take such medicines be mentioned the names of Swammerdam, in number, and by April, "should the 
4 a = — is an infirmary at Inverness for af- Schirach, Thorley, Wildman, Huber, and Bonnar. the flowering plants will be getting roca ng and 
often of great tee this, although | These, and many others, by their numerous opera- bees sufficient nourishment, Much de- 
it of and even then with The. tions and experiments on bees, as well as by an un- + lateness of the 
themselves have little medical knowledge. wearied attention and observation to their nature | forward or 
was fora fever or a cold, or con gh ‘er | and habits he sai tior : also upon the situa- 
s rb old, sumption or a pleurisy, , May said to have brought the stud on, Some hives, when examined his seaso’ 
ence (fg Whisky is the universal antidote, Within the last | to tolerable perfection, But bees, besi ; Y | are found almost destitute of i "hace 4 
year or two they are improving in this res hat pees, besides being uni- retty well stocked i inhabitants, although 
nore, their prejudices, although shaken, are far _ he. ut | versally celebrated for their singular and peculiar in- sl Fag omy in honey; and the novice in bee- 
removed,” ? rom being | stincts, are highly and justly prized for the valuable | ma the reason, This 
then In the account of the parish of Penpont—where, b products of their industry. Viewing the subject, there of their long eat =m nee Some hives, by reason 
apry (vhe died in 1651) is stated | fore, in this light, we mean to throw out a become unhealthy, 
y his e architect mild j 
between 1675 and 4 Casto, on the management rather than the na- the bees to from their 
n the culars respecting a superstition which was selaiees tural history or physiology of the bee; and these may often in om ten * = hg eg hype 
scien’ at no remote period over all Scotland, and P still i be found to be of some advantage, especially to inex- aS ly ala, Xn s, = soon die upon the cold 
dhe parish, 90 Still | Perienced bee-masters, if but practically attended to 
g the n the paris ‘rom about ie 
‘aged about 120 in le to __ Proprietors of bees must be fully aware of the bees, being unable to rear 
offen. about a mile to the south of Drumlanrig ; but importance and necessity of proper management ; in- | they is irreparable, and 
ed to ff by draining, has been somewhat shorn of its fair pro- deed, often, we should rather say too often, has im- | hives, too, which in the easlier “—s Pisce fmitadhor 
table, portions. 1¢ was called the Dow-Dhu or Black Loch, proper management of bees been the cause of hives, | ‘? be strong and vigorous en ts oeniotden 
nan - wall pov cignifies in Gaelic, and was reputed to | Which would otherwise have been strong and signe: season, instead of having a ens —_ 
er 0; raor i i od cere 
of ous, being rendered weak and totally useless. Little as in number, On examining such hives, I 
om an Bethesda, for its waters were to the attention that bees require, yet, unless that little | sand workers ‘The 
is re- the cure of every disease, but especially of is bestowed, one cannot expect to have flourishing hives, | the hive was. 
cely a subjected to the spells of witchcraft. It not A hive generally contains about twent brood could n ring: 
ou is cessary that the person ailing should himself visit he five thousand bees. It is sai y or twenty- we A eae = iced in the cells, From this it 
sd ine fg bch, ‘This might often have involved considerable | ing time, th is said that before swarm- | sorSchow or other diseased and unprolife, Sush hives 
where hazard; and if the prudent alternative had be upwards of forty thousand in a | however, if inf 
odern wopted of employing a deputy, the number of populous hive, the drones varying from six hundred | bees in ay an. 
adue [J “nsequent upon their use would probably have been to two thousand. The qucen is the principal bee in | the end of the | Acree may .- to good account by 
ensiderably diminished. To accomplish the end de- | ‘te Whole community, and is treated with sien. dst cueephaneepedistentenien be regretted, 
was required to observe | tion by the The increase of diseases which it is in the power ‘o 
Ca ° H 
f the person ailing, or of the course, entirely her. Reaumur states po 
TURING witched, as an offeri to the irit if e emale, or queen, jays in sprin. as m —hi A eri - to go to ruin 
reyond Whether any of the contingent virtue not frac | twelve thousand eggs, in the lapse of fore, flourishing 
y of a Ig «crue to the.raiment from lustration in the loch, is or at the rate of five hundred each day. Bo > YS Particular care roe ld be tak 
oo But when the person had reached it, | timate is somewhat lower, and confine their bees in the spring 
raw water i : e : ng, is 
This is tccount to touch t on no truth, when he reckons, that, previous to the swarm- ow for the influence of the sun often 
y hard [J with the sun—and to throw his offering to the init ing season, she may lay about three hundred each day. | alighting on rot — and numbers of them, by 
cecupy [M over his left shoulder—formaliti ng to the spirit | Tt must be understood abl gn of it, which they ase ver 
All was to be done in ab- nature po vary according to the prolific | snow from the ‘thi 
ence. ike het’ The bes: s res 
Che old *nger was to salute no the Much has been said and written about the three 
at mea- [ observance of this ritual to the very letter. expect ations species of bees in a community, of their use and in the entry, so as a a ~~ 
belted were sometimes baulked, is it uncharitable to su der, but'we net enter on thi 
that the to violate the injunction of sufficient to state that the queen is 18 | hives should have little 
umetimes proved too st w warmness is 
forms tenger ? Whe the.mes- | the whole of the eggs in a hive, and, consequently, to bees. The aperture 
e people scribed to any defect in the a female ; the drones are the males, and the the ingress or “nn of te 
nant of [§ mother cause, it certainly is now of no longer avail are undeveloped females. If the queen be accideatall purpose, small pieces of call pte ll 
— perbaps, to the fleecy flocks that | killed, or intentionally removed from a hive, the Ge entry, that, as the sould te 
ected, if [§ dive of undoubted veracity and intelli = choles w | bustle and confusion ensue, This, however, lasts but | collected by doe bee’ and when little provision can be 
ad those %en the votive offerings dosting the 1 lake a short time, for in the course of an hour or two the | to fall fielis, the streng hives are 
, watch wred around its banks. And to such a » OF scat> | bees set about repairing their loss. For this | and pillaging their weaker 
virite bes! times, that Mr the | they choose a larva of their own class. bing appears, the first ap of = 
Spout [i ¢dcerring fom the ap Seomeeninee the habit three days old, pull down a few of the adjacent cells, take, is to narrow the entry, 90 as not more chen one 
e before in the heathenish practice. en- | and enlarge the selected one; and by feeding this | chance Ges and Chive ts every 
narriage he particulars uf this somewhat curi . larva with food exclusively destined for the ish. | Will be aife to e hive be very weak, but the bees 
ities on we partially confirmed and illustrated by an ex ry ment of royal larve, a queen neurish- plan ane e their invaders, lf, however, this 
to be met with in the The use of the common workers is = another dist: 
an individual | to require scarcely any comment: they perform otherwise there is every prababili of its being 
heracter te road, or who, when addressed whale the April are. the months of March and 
under cloud of night, found convent comb and feeding the larve or young, as well as col- | &*Uberance with 4 
si the ers, trom wh the 
d it may the Dowloch, "ox been at storing up their precious treasure. can the sweet nectar abundandl and 
yy in the Paity, and a ns cuse for tacitur- ese three sorts of bees composing a hive being vel fami aeewert: with Bonrar, onthe, “ Pare- 
reason farther attempting to break | adverted to, we would now dizect the attention of the | is ended. ne aad robbers,” for now the season of both 
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TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 
Kino James VI., on removing to London, was waited 
upon by the Spanish ambassador, a man of erudition, 
but who had a crofchet in his head that every country 
should have a professor of signs, to teach him and the 
like of him to understand one another. The ambas- 
sador was re one day, before the king, this 
great desideratum throughout all Europe, when the 
re who was a queerish sort of man, says to him, 
“Why, I have a professor of signs in the northern- 
most college in my dominions, namely, at Aberdeen ; 
but it is a great way off, perhaps six Rileat miles.” 
“ Were it ten thousand leagues off, I shall see him,” 
says the ambassador, “and am determined to set out 
in two or three days.” The king saw ke had com- 
mitted himself, and writes, or causes to be written, to 
the university of Aberdeen, stating the case, and de- 
siring the professors to put him off some way, or make 
the best of him, The ambassador arrives, is received 
with great solemnity, but soon began to inquire which 
of them had the honour to be professor of signs ; and 
being told that the professor was absent in the High- 
lands, and would not return nobody could say when, 
says the ambassador, “I will wait his return, though it 
were twelve months.” Seeing that this would not do, 
and that they had to entertain him at a great expense 
all the while, they contrived a stratagem. There was 
one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, a droll fellow, 
with much wit and roguery about him. He is got, 
told the story, and instructed to be a professor of signs, 
but not to speak on pain of death. Geordy undertakes 
it. The ambassador is now told that the professor of 
signs would beat home next day, at which he rejoiced 
greatly, Geordy is gowned, wigged, and placedin achair 
of statein aroom of thecollege, all the professors and the 
ambassador being in an adjoining room, The ambassa- 
dor is now shown into Geordy’s room, and left to con- 
verse with him as well as he could, the whole professors 
waiting the issue with fear and trembling. The am- 
bassador holds up one of his fingers to Geordy ; Geordy 
holds up two of his, The ambassador holds up three; 
Geordy clenches his fist and looks stern, The ambas- 
sador then takes an orange from his pocket, and holds 
it up; Geordy takes a piece of barley-cake from his 
pocket, and holds that up. After which the ambassa- 
dor bows to him, and retires to the other professors, 
who anxiously inquire his opinion of their brother. 
“ He is a perfect miracle,” says the ambassador ; “I 
would not give him for the wealth of the Indies !” 
“Well,” say the professors, “to descend to particu- 
lars.” “ Why,” said the ambassador, “I first held 
up one finger, denoting that there is one God; he 
held up two, signifying that these are the Father and 
Son; I held up three, meaning the Holy Trinity: 
he clenched his fist, to say that these three are 
one. I then took out an orange, signifying the good- 
ness of God, who gives his creatures not only the 
necessaries, but the luxuries of life ; upon which the 
wonderful man presented a piece of bread, showing 
that it was the staff of life, and preferable to every 
luxury.” The professors were glad that matters had 
turned out so well ; so, having got quit of the ambas- 
sador, they next got Geordy, to hear his version of the 
signs, ‘* Well, Geordy, how have you come on, and 
what do you think of = man ?” “ The rascal !’’ says 
Geordy, “what did he do first, think ye? He held 
up one finger, as much as to say, you have only one 
eye! Then I held up two, meaning that my one eye 
was perhaps as as both his. Then the fellow keld 
up three of his fingers, to say that there were but three 
eyes between us ; and then I was so mad at the scoun- 
drel that I steeked my nieve, and was to come a whack 
on the side of his head, and would ha’ done it too, but 
for your sakes, Then the rascal did not stop with his 
provocation here, but, forsooth, takes out an orange, 
as much as to say, your poor beggarly cold country 
cannot produce that! I showed him a whang of a 
bear bannock, meaning that I didna care a farthing 
for him nor his trash neither, as lang’s I hae this! 
But bya’ that’s guid,” concluded Geordy, “ I’m an 
yet that I didna thrash the hide o’ the scoundrel !”— 
So much for signs, or two ways of telling a story.— 
Diarmid’s Scrap Book. 


FURNITURE POLISHING. 
Iy a useful little publication called “ Tue Servants’ 
True Frienp,” published Palmer and Son, Lon- 
don, we find the following information relative to the 
means to be adopted for polishing furniture, which 
will no doubt be appreciated by all notable housewives, 
and those who work under their directions :—‘‘ Some 
forty or fifty years ago, dark coloured furniture in ge- 
neral was by all persons considered the best, and, con- 
sequently, whatever tended most to make it so in the 
way of polishing, such as oils, &c, was to be desired 
for that purpose above all others. Public taste, how- 
ever, has in this particular been gradually changin 
with the course of years, and at the present day dar 


coloured woods of any description are no longer ed 
upon as beautiful, but rather as a thing to be guarded 
vari- 


inst by every possible means ; and hence 
pope Kates of oils, &c. are become of comparatively 
little or no use. I shall therefore be the more par- 
ticular in giving four or five of the very best receipts, 
which will at once preserve the beauty of all light co- 
loured woods, and at the same time give them a most 
bog iant and durable polish. But first with respect to 


surface, and as soft as possible; wrap round it a piece 
of bladder, and over this wrap a piece of baize double ; 
tie it with a piece of twine over the top part of the 
bung, and then on the part you intend polishing with 
may pour a very small quantity of the preparation 
{or polish), over this wrap a clean soft linen rag, and 
proceed to rub your work in a circular direction, ob- 
serving not to do more than about a square foot at a 
time ; rub it lightly till the whole surface is covered ; 
repeat this three or four times, according to the tex- 
ture of the wood, each coat to be rubded till the 
ap quite dry ; and be careful not to put too ona 
gun on your bung at a time, and to move it to a 
clean part of your rag every time you put fresh polish, 
to prevent its sticking, as the polish depends in a great 
measure on the care you take in keeping it clean and 
free from dust during the operation. 
THE TRUE Frencu Poiisn.—To one pint of spi- 
rits of wine, add a quarter of an ounce of gum-copal, 
a quarter of an ounce of gum-arabic, and one ounce 
of shell-lac. Let your gums be well bruised, and sifted 
through a piece of fine muslin; put the spirits and 
the gums together into a vessel that can be close corked ; 
lace them near a warm stove, and frequently shak- 
ing them, in two or three days they will be dissolved. 
Strain it through a piece of fine muslin; add a gill of 
the best linseed oil, shake it well, and keep it close 
corked for use. 
AN ImpRoveED Porisu.—Take a pint of spirits of 
wine ; add in fine powder one ounce of seed-lac, two 
drachms of gum-guaiacum, two drachms of dragon’s 
blood, and two drachms of gum-mastic; expose them, 
in a vessel stopped close, to a moderate heat for three 
hours, until you find the gums dissolved ; strain it off 
into a bottle for use, with a quarter of a gill of the 
best linseed oil, to be shaken up well with it—Note. 
This polish is intended more particularly for dark co- 
loured woods, for it is apt to give a tinge to such as 
satin-wood, or air-wood, &c., owing to the admixture 
of dragon’s blood, which gives it a red tinge. 
Waterproor Portsu.—Take a pint of spirits of 
wine, two ounces of gum-benzoin, a quarter of an 
ounce of gum-sandrack, a quarter of an ounce of gum- 
anime ; these must be put into a bottle, corked, and 
placed either in a sand bath, or in hot water, till dis- 
solved ; then strain it, and after adding a quarter of 
a gill of the best clear poppy oil, and shaking it well, 
it may be put by for use. 
Bricut Poxrisu.—A pint of spirits of wine, and 
two ounces of gum-benzoin, and half an ounce of gum- 
sandrack, put into a glass bottle, corked, and p 
in a sand bath, or hot water, till dissolved, will 
make a beautiful clear polish for Tunbridge-ware 
goods, tea caddies, &c.; it must be shaken from time 
to time, and when all dissolved, strained through a 
piece of fine muslin, and bottled for use.” 


THE VILLAGE PESTILENCE. 


(The following poem is one of those productions of the lowly 
and unlearned which so often startle the public ear in our com- 
paratively well-schooled country. It is extracted from a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Exile, a pcem, in seven books, by Thomas Mae- 
= mason, Barkip, near Beith.” Glasgow, James Duncan, 
1836. 


The ev'ning sun o’er Arran’s lofty brow, 

Serenely smiling, bade our world good night ; 

‘To many a farewell—yea, even 

To some, whose vivid hearts, unhing’d from thought, 
5 flushed and dancing with the cup of life. 


The village bell had closed the hours of toil— 
Mechanies met, and stood in little groups 
About the public corners of the town, 

And laughed and spake of ail the floating news. 
A few, whose thirst had scarcely ceased to crave, 
Slunk to the alehouse, and in noisy mirth 
Enveloped all that elevates the man. 


The merchant, musing on his success, hung 
Across his counter, or, with some shrewd fricnd 
Whom lack of labour furnisi’d with an hour, 
Convers'’d with pertness on the mighty things 
That would be done in politics and trade; 

The matron ply’d her thrift; the buxom maid 
fore her toilet, self-acoring, stood, 

Adjusting matters for the coming ball ; 

The thoughtless stripling, who supposed that life 

Was made of suushine and uninjured health, 

Play’d off his little wicked pranks and jokes 

Oa dizzy bacchanal, whose muddy head 

Held frequent converse with his miry feet. 


So things went on—so had they gone before: 
‘The village seem’d all happiness and glee, 
And flush’d with hope of pleasures yet to come; 
And ev’n the sinking sun appear’d replete 
With smiles benignant from the fount of heaven, 
That promised long felicity to man: 
When lo! the shriek of terror—uncouth sound !— 
From yonder hovel wildly pierced the ear; 
Its humble master, as by magic kill'd, 
Had ceased to live, and scarcely knew he ail'd ! 
Another shriek proclaim’d another de: 
Another! yea, a fourth! The plague went on! 
A spread! Conj thin as air, 
With many LY =f shadow in her train, 
Rose up to solve the problem why they died: 
was in the atmosphere—'twas in clothes— 
The food—the blood—the lungs—the mind—'twas fear— 
*Twas ional agi miid— 
Severe—incurable—a simple thing— 
A mighty mystery ne’er to be disclos’d. 


Such were the vulgar theories pursu’d, 
All empty as the breath that gave them birth: 
And spite of all, the pestilence stalk’d on 
With silent step, and sudden death, and wo, 
And bitterness to a7 ; and to all 
Dismay and terror. Men’s hearts fail’d for fear. 
Suspended seem'd all labour and affairs: 
All human life stood still as petrified, 
And hung the head, and sizh’d a h 
As though creation’s final doom had come. 

met u the street and halted mute,— 

Or, if they spoke, ‘twas with a shaking 


Tako lange bung, with tovel 


Half muttering, ‘*’Tis an awful time, indeed ” 
They parted with a nod, and met no more: 


For ere the next day's sun had his round, 
The lone note of the village bel laimn’d 
That one, or both, should, in a little hour, 
Be laid, to mingle with the dust of death. 
The plague went on—and oh! what dire distress, 
An‘ wo, and lamentation, and despair, 
And clouded brows, and mela y dark, 
O’er ali the village spread! and still anon 
Deep —_- for the dead, and mingled groans 
Of agonised life expiring fast 
From many a dwelling came. Small sable groups 
Round many a door in sullen silence stood, 
With hand on mouth, to ward contagion’s breath, 
All mournful, waiting to convey the corpse 
To the lene i oO! P ful dead ;— 
Yet none approach’d the bier, save those few friends 
w sympathy was strong as love of life. 


The plague went on—and awful numbers died, 
Of every age, and sex, and rank, and kind; 
The matron of threescore—the blooming maid— 
The sucking child—the foolish and the wise, 
The weak, the strong, the wicked and the g 
The lusty tradesman and the sickly fop, 
The child of misery and the man of wealth, 
The florid drunkard, and the sage who spurn’d 
The dazzling cup that held the poison’d draught ; 


All fell alike before the dreadful scourge. 


Died then the virtuous ?—yea, I knew him well, 
A man of stern, unbending principle, 
With soul untutor'd to the yoke of power, 
Unawed by wealth or popular renown ; 
He prayed and laboured for the rights of all, 
Till even interest that supinely lulls 
The conscience of the high priest and the king, 
Shrunk from his being, as ashamed to meet 
Inflexible alliance to the truth. 
And he is gone! the voice of heaven—that breathes 
Upon the wind—that sweeps his grave 
hile I repeat this short expressive dirge, 
** Peace to his ashes”—seems to say ‘‘ Amen.” 


Unhappy village! what art thou become ? 
Sad emb. of the fleeting things of life! 
What bosom bleeds not for thy curciess woes? 


homes, and orphan’s plaintive cries, 
And widows’ tears, and deep parental throes, 
And solitary husband's stifled groan, 
back the mind ayy a time’s encumber’d maze 
To Egypt’s mourning for her fond first-born, 
Or Rama’s wailing for her children slain. 


The plague went on. Conjecture ceased, for now 
All theories seem’d vain; men fear’d, 
Nor knew what ‘twas they dreaded! *Twas fear of fear. 
The grave physician, whose best feelings fell 
A sacrifice long since, before the shrine 
Of motely ills,—who fatten’d on disease, 
And mark’d with apathetie unconcern 
The thousand thousand various forms of pain 
That rack’d the carcass of humanity,— 
Stood here without one scientific phrase, 
Observed the ravage of the strange unknown, 
Bluntly confess’d his ignorance and awe, 
And cross’d his arms, and said, ‘*’Tis death! ’tis death !” 


PutLosopny.—* Aunty,” said a pensive urchin to 
his instructress, ‘* what comes o’ a’ the auld moons ?” 
“ *Deed, laddie, I’m no very sure,” was the tardy re- 
ply; “‘ they'll maybe clip them doon and mak’ stars 
a’ them.”’—Scotsman. 

A Goop Reason ror Marryinc.—Of all the sin- 
cere admirers I ever knew (says a wag, in one of Gold- 
smith’s essays), a man of my acquaintance was the 
most so, An old exciseman of our town, who, as you 
may guess, was not very rich, had a daughter who, as 
you shall see, was not very handsome, It was the opi- 
nion of every body that this young woman would not 
soon be married, as she wanted two main articles, 
beauty and fortune. But for all this, a very well-look- 
ing man, that happened to be travelling those parts, 
came and asked the exciseman for his daughter in mar- 
ri The exciseman, willing to deal openly by him, 
asked if he had seen the girl ; “for,” says he, “ she is 
humpbacked.” ‘“ Very well,” cried the stranger, 
“ that will do for me.” ‘“ Ay,” says the exciseman, 
* but my daughter is as brown as a berry.”’ “So 
much the better,” cried the stranger; “ such skins wear 
well.” But she is bandy-legged,” says the excise- 
man. “ No matter,” cries the other ; “ her petticoats 
will hide that defect.” ‘* But then she is very poor, 
and wantsan eye.” ‘ Your description delights me,” 
replied the stranger ; ** I have been looking out for 
one of her make; for I keep an exhibition of wild 
beasts, and intend to show her off for a female ourang- 
outang.” 

Scorticism.—A Scotsman, however well he speaks, 
may ce wy detected by his use of a particular 
phrase. Ask him to do any thing, and he will answer, 

* I'll do that.” An Englishman says, “ I'll do so,” 
or “ it shall be done.” 


Three volumes of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
are now published, namely, 

INFANT EDUCATION, between two and six years ; forming 
a complete directory for instituting and ging the i 
ealied Infant Schools, and also for the guidance of private indivi- 
duals who have the charge of children at that period of life.—Price 
1s. 6d. sewed in paper, and 2s. cloth boards, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITE 
RATURE, for the use of schools and academies.—Price 2s. sewed, 
or 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; may be also had bound, 

HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, for the use of schools and academies. work em- 
braces the histories of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in a single 
continuous narrative; to which is added a brief view of the terti- 

insti:utions of the British Empire.—Price 2s. sewed, and %. 
6d. cloth boards ; may be also had bound, 

In the press—-INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES, ® 
Comprehensive View of Nature, in’ the use of all young 

of whatever rank of life, and to be used either in schools 
or for private instruction in The price of this work will 
not be above one shilling, Other works on the sciences in detail 
are in preparation. 

The volumes of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
may be had from any of the agents for the sale of the preset 


London; Published, with Permission of the Proprietors, by OT 
and Smith, ter Row ; and sold by all booksellers and 
newsmen. 
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